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that he did. His great faults were an excessive vanity, and an 
entire want of religious principle, in respect to which he was a 
very heathen. Of the great works on which his reputation 
rests, we have now no time to enlarge. 

We take leave of him, and of the subject of Greek learning in 
our country, with the hope of being able hereafter to treat the 
question relating to classical learning historically. By tracing the 
field of ancient learning from the subjugation of Greece to the 
present time, it will appear, that the study of the classical writers 
has advanced with the prosperity and practical industry of each 
nation ; that it has declined where the spirit of free inquiry, and 
the enterprise of men, have been checked, and the thraldom of 
superstition asserted ; that it has flourished best in the busiest 
and freest times, and that it assisted mankind to break the chains 
of authority in matters of religion and philosophy ; from all 
which it might be lawful to make some inferences as to its ten- 
dency, its power, its value, and its adaptation to the present state 
of our society. 



Art. IX. — 1. The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susquehan- 
na; a Descriptive Tale. By the Author of ' Precau- 
tion.' New York. Charles Wiley. 1823. 2 vols. 12mo. 

2. The Last of the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757. By 
the Author or ' the Pioneers.' Philadelphia. H. C. 
Carey & I. Lea. 1826. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The experiment of adapting American scenes, events, and 
characters to historical romance, was suggested but a few years 
ago. It has since been abundantly tried, and is still going on 
to such an extent, that we should have ample cause to regret 
the little countenance we may have given it, did we feel our- 
selves called upon to review, or even to read, half the trash 
which appears daily under this disguise. Mr Cooper, however, 
has the almost singular merit of writing American novels which 
everybody reads, and which we are of course bound to review 
now and then. For these last five or six years he has supplied 
the reading public annually with a repast of five or six hundred 
pages of such matter ; so that we have a right to consider him 
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as publicly professing this department of elegant literature. It 
is too late to say, that he does not excel in it ; or at least, that 
he has not some considerable merit ; for however far he may 
fall short of our ideal standards, or wherever we may rank him 
among living writers, the public voice has long since confirmed 
to him the appellation of the American novelist, a title which 
was but sparingly and timidly suggested for the author of the 
Spy. No one has yet appeared among us who has been wholly 
able to cope with him in his proper walk ; and we see no good 
reason why he should not be allowed, for the present at least, 
to maintain the distinction. We have heretofore devoted a few 
pages to the Spy and the Pilot ; but time and our author have 
not ceased to be at work, and Lionel Lincoln, together with the 
Pioaeers and the Last of the Mohicans (which are linked to- 
gether by our author, and for that reason by us), are before 
the world. The American novelist must be set down, there- 
fore, as having fairly entitled himself once more to the operation 
of a review; and we have it not in our hearts to deny any 
popular writer such a reasonable gratification as often as we can 
allbrd it. 

The five tales which have been named above, certainly ex- 
hibit a variety of original character and novel incident, which 
entitles their author to the praise of great powers of invention ; 
and with all their faults, they have that redeeming virtue of a 
novel, a power of warming the imagination and exciting, for the 
moment, a glowing interest in fictitious personages and visionary 
scenes. We have met persons, indeed, deficient neither in 
sound judgment, nor refined taste, nor yet with minds wholly 
destitute of fanciful association, who are bold enough to say, 
that they cannot work their way through one of Cooper's novels. 
Such readers we are strongly inclined to suspect of unfair deal- 
ing. They take up Cooper and are exceedingly disappointed, 
that he does not turn out to be Scott. In the first place, it is 
ten to one that they cannot abide an American novel from any 
quarter ; or they have become entirely satisfied, that the author 
of the Spy is a veiy vulgar writer ; or, without wholly prejudg- 
ing the matter, they suffer their sensibilities to be so utterly 
shocked at some little indelicacy, or awkwardness, or inelegance, 
which is likely enough to occur in the ten first pages, that they 
throw down the book in disgust, long before the author has 
arranged those preliminaries, which he esteems necessary by 
way of groundwork, and which are apt to be somewhat dull 
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with the most vigorous and imaginative writers. But let him 
take up one of these tales, not as a subject of perpetual com- 
parison with the Great Unknown, but for the bond fide purpose 
of suffering his imagination to be amused with scenes of fictitious 
life ; let him read, as a child would read, for the sake of the 
action, rather than the argument or the style, and busy himself 
about disentangling the thread of the narrative, and watching the 
fortunes of the actors, instead of philosophizing on their charac- 
ters or criticising their conversation (all which we take to be a 
clear usurpation of our own province), and we will venture to say, 
that no such unsophisticated novel reader ever called for his 
nightcap, until he had arrived at some of those natural resting- 
places, which every judicious author, consulting equally his 
readers' health, and his own reputation, will take care to inter- 
sperse at proper intervals ; and which, by the way, it is some- 
times a fault with our author, that he neglects to provide. 

The same sort of magical authority over the spirit of romance, 
which belongs in common to Scott, Radcliffe, Walpole, and our 
countryman Brown, is, for us at least, possessed by this writer in 
an eminent degree. Places, for example, familiar to us from our 
boyhood, and which are now daily before our eyes, thronged 
with the vulgar associations of real life, are boldly seized upon 
for scenes of the wildest romance ; and yet our imaginations 
do not revolt at the incongruity. We land with Lionel on 
the Long Wharf of Boston, and, under the guidance of Job 
Pray, tread its blind alleys, and wind through its crooked streets, 
the same which we pass daily in our common avocations, with 
much of the same feeling of adventure, with which we make 
our way into the Heart of Mid Lothian, or to the Sanctuary 
of White Friars. A military conclave at the Province House 
possesses something of the same interest as if it were holden 
before the walls of Tillietudlem ; and we attend a midnight 
marriage at the altar of the King's Chapel, and feel our blood 
curdle at the overshadowing arm upon the wall, with the same 
superstitious terror as when the gigantic armor rattles in the 
purely imaginative Castle of Otranto. In short, we are borne 
along by the author through a crowd of romantic incidents and 
marvellous adventures, without stooping from the flight to con- 
sider the reality of things as they exist in the same places at the 
present day. This seems to us no inconsiderable proof of the 
power of the writer over us and his subject. Indeed, if we 
are called upon to state what, in our judgment, constitutes the 
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characteristic excellence of this writer, we should say, without 
hesitation, that it is exhibited in the rapidity of his incidents, the 
vividness of his action, and the invention of the machinery of 
the piece, by which we mean all that answers in the modem 
novel as a substitute for the mythological divinities of the an- 
cient epopeia, or the giants and enchanters, fairies and weird 
sisters of Runic poetry and the elder romance ; those subtile 
agents, bordering upon the preternatural, who weave, and, at 
pleasure, unravel the mysteries of the plot, and effect such sur- 
prises of the imagination as are essential to its dramatic effect. 
It is the creation and adaptation of a kind of machinery, which 
may be adequate to its objects, original in its character, and 
yet within the narrowed limits of modern probability, that 
stretch to the utmost the inventive faculties of the novelist ; 
and our author has uniformly succeeded in producing some- 
thing far enough from faultless, but sufficient to answer this 
great end. 

On the other hand, we do not find that he describes with 
great effect the secret workings of the passions of the human 
heart ; or that he moves our affections, by any other than mere 
external agents, and such commonly as are calculated to excite 
no softer or more sympathetic emotion than terror or surprise. 
He weaves the web of mystery, and our intellectual faculties 
are interested to disentangle the thread ; in the progress of the 
task, our attention is constantly kept alive by rapid changes of 
scene and unexpected events ; we find ourselves travelling in a 
strange country ; we meet with sudden dangers that alarm us, and 
are astonished at miraculous escapes ; there are great battles and 
a hot pursuit, and a rapid flight, passing before our eyes; we are 
kept hurrying on through numberless difficulties in a state of 
wonder and uneasiness ; but our feelings are cold, and our hearts 
all the while unwrung by the distresses of our companions, or 
the shocking accidents which befall them ; and when we have 
arrived at the end of our pilgrimage, when the mysteries are all 
unravelled, and the catastrophe is fully accomplished, we feel 
much the same sort of satisfaction, as if we had solved some 
intricate problem ; but experience neither heartfelt joy nor deep 
regret for the good or ill fortune that may have chanced to the 
actors of the scene. The tender passion of course fills an im- 
portant space in these tales ; as where does it not ? But we 
never fall in love with the heroine ourselves, nor can we, for our 
lives, conceive why any one else should : and we cannot bring 

vol. xxm. — no. 52. 20 
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ourselves to sympathize in her sweet sorrows, unless we perceive 
that she is about to be scalped, or is menaced with some other 
enormous bodily harm. 

The descriptions of natural scenery, which abound in some 
of these productions, are highly picturesque, and full of striking 
characteristics of the wild American landscape. They prove 
that the author has studied for himself in the great school of 
nature. But he succeeds best in imitating her extravagant and 
gigantic features. He chooses to paint upon the grand scale, 
and with a bold outline ; and the numberless little beauties, 
which serve to fill up, and soften, and adorn the real scene, are 
wholly overlooked. His tendency is always to exaggerate. 
He aims at something striking and overwhelming ; and in the 
attempt often becomes confused. We find ourselves in the 
midst of huge rocks, and overhanging woods, and tumbling 
cataracts, with a great mist, and a great noise, and we are ut- 
terly unable to settle the relative positions of these objects, so as 
to form any distinct picture from them in the mind. 

The fictitious characters, which figure in the several scenes, 
are various enough, and show a great range of observation. 
Of whatever class, if not too much given to talking, they are 
commonly spirited and well sustained ; and we are even very 
happy to converse with such of them as do not profess to 
belong to the upper circles. But the moment we set foot 
in a fashionable drawing room, we find the gentry there so 
abominably stiff in their manners, and with so much vulgar 
good breeding, and so dull, or flippant, or affected in their dis- 
course, that we are heartily glad to escape from elegant society, 
and take a walk with our author into the woods, or step over to 
the neighbouring inn, where we are very likely to meet with 
somebody who can talk to the purpose in his own way. 

Real personages are also occasionally introduced ; but we do 
not think they add much to the interest of these tales, which 
have but slender merit as pieces of historical painting, so far as 
individual characters are concerned. 

How far it may be expedient to mingle history and romance, 
and to make use of fictitious scenes to illustrate the leading 
characters of former days, may be matter of argument among 
the metaphysicians. For ourselves, we do not believe in the 
train of shadowy evils, which have been conjured up by some 
ingenious commentator on the Great Unknown, as attendant on 
the genius of historical romance. Why has not the same inge- 
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nuity detected the same fatal error in the historical dramas of 
Shakspeare, and in nine tenths of the tragedies that ever were 
written ? But be this as it may, every one confesses a height- 
ened interest and a new delight, when he sees the pedantic 
James, the haughty Elizabeth, and the lionhearted Richard, 
appearing unexpectedly on the theatre of romantic action, with 
the same look and the same deportment, which we had pic- 
tured for them in our imaginations from the pages of history ; 
though should they look or act differently from what we 
had a right to expect, they become instantly intolerable. Mr 
Cooper has done little in this way. His great attempt, that of 
Washington, in the Spy, was a miserable failure. Paul Jones, 
in the Pilot, can scarcely be called a portrait ; and the slight 
sketches in Lionel Lincoln are by no means touched with a 
master's hand, and giVe, we apprehend, but faint representations 
of their originals. In the Pioneers and the Last of the Mohi- 
cans, to which it is now time to advert, the author has shackled 
himself with no characters of this delicate description. In the 
latter lie makes use indeed of names which are known in his- 
tory ; but they belong to persons who have left nothing but their 
names behind them, connected with one or two striking events 
in the provincial politics of the times. 

The historical event of this piece is the capture of Fort 
William Henry by the French, in 1757. It is thus described 
in a letter of that time. 

' Lieutenant Colonel Monroe commanded there with about two 
thousand men, composed, by detachments, from the thirtyfifth 
regiment, the sixtieth, and a body of the New Jersey militia ; 
part of which were intrenched in the lines adjoining to the fort. 
On the third instant, an army under the Marquis de Montcalm 
(captain general and commander in chief of the French forces in 
Canada), consisting of eight thousand regulars and militia, some 
artillery, and fifteen hundred savages, invested the place, and cut 
off every communication, by which there was the least appear- 
ance or possibility of the garrison or trenches being reinforced, 
either with men, ammunition, or other stores. Colonel Monroe 
contrived to convey several letters to General Webb, who had 
retired to Port Edward with five thousand men, to wait for further 
succours, which had been promised by the several provinces ; but 
these supplies not being arrived, or likely to come in proper time, 
the General transmitted a letter to that effect to the Colonel, re- 
commending it to him to make the best terms he could for the 
troops under his command. This letter was intercepted by the 
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Marquis on the morning of the ninth, and was sent by him with- 
out delay to the commanding officer of the garrison, accompanied 
with a peremptory demand of the surrender of the place, under 
pain of his not having it in his power to prescribe bounds to the 
savages, if he did not immediately comply. The gallant colonel, 
thus mysteriously forlorn, after making a very spirited defence, 
was thereby compelled to surrender on the same day ; by which 
the troops under his command are restrained from further service 
against the enemy or their allies, for the space of eighteen months 
from the date of the capitulation ; we had about three hundred, 
of every rank, killed and wounded during the siege ; the loss of 
the enemy is uncertain, but by accounts from deserters who came 
to Fort Edward on the eighth, their loss could not then be less 
than twelve hundred men ; this, my dear friend, (continues my 
correspondent) is a great number to lose in so short a time, and 
where there was no action ; but the French general has acknowl- 
edged he never saw artillery better served than those of the garri- 
son were. After the troops had marched out, which they were 
allowed to do with the usual honors of war, the savages, who be- 
fore had been flattered with great hopes of plunder and scalps, 
notwithstanding the escort which our troops had to conduct them 
in safety to Fort Edward, and in sight of the whole French army, 
fell upon the poor fellows with the most barbarous rage, rifled the 
officers of everything they had, even to their shirts ; and basely 
butchered several hundreds, neither sparing women or children ; 
colonels Monroe, Young, and a few officers, with about three 
hundred men, retired to the French army, and put themselves 
under the Marquis's immediate protection ; how this intricate 
affair, the inactivity of our forces, and this flagrant breach of faith 
on the part of the enemy, will be received at home, time only can 
evince.' Knox's Historical Journal, Vol. i. pp. 43, 44. 

The two fortresses above mentioned were situated at the ex- 
tremities of the grand portage between the waters of the Hudson 
and Lake George. The interval of some leagues was a howling 
wilderness, crossed only by a rude military road and a few 
Indian bypaths, but abounding with romantic scenery of the 
wildest and most picturesque character. This little tract of 
country, lying peculiarly exposed to a Canadian invasion, was 
the constant scene of deep and bloody interest to the rival colo- 
nies of France and England ; and was destined to be the scene 
of yet deeper and more disgraceful interest to England in the 
later war of the Revolution. At the time of which our author 
treats, it was constantly infested with bands of the savage allies, 
which France had let loose upon our frontiers, spreading terror 
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and desolation into the very hearts of the colonies. Our modern 
fashionables, who take their summer's tour to Lake George and 
the Springs of Saratoga, may form some faint idea of the dif- 
ferent condition of things in the days of which we speak, when 
they learn from the journal of an English officer, who spoke of 
what he saw, that ' there was a continual patrol of regulars 
going and coming between Schenectady and Albany, to prevent 
the Indians from scalping passengers ! ' The atrocious massacre 
at William Henry was but a repetition of that, which had oc- 
curred before at Oswego ; and they were events in our provin- 
cial history well calculated to produce a sensation throughout 
the civilized world. It will be seen at once, therefore, that our 
author has chosen a time, a place, and an event, admirably 
adapted to romantic horrors of a certain description. 

The interest of the piece turns upon the fortunes of two 
young ladies, the daughters of this Colonel Monroe, the Com- 
mandant of Fort William Henry. The young ladies, at the 
drawing of the curtain, are found (we wonder wherefore) station- 
ed at Fort Edward, the head quarters of General Webb ; but 
no sooner do they hear of the approach of Montcalm and his 
savages, than they set out (wherefore, we wonder yet more) to 
join their father at his more advanced and dangerous post, As 
there was no incessant patrol of regulars moving between the 
two forts, like that established on the highway between Schenec- 
tady and Albany, and William Henry was just upon the point 
of being invested by a vastly superior force of French and 
Indian arms, nothing could be more opportune than the con- 
juncture of time, place, and circumstance for this journey, which 
we take to be intended for nothing more than an interesting 
little tribute of filial affection. A small reinforcement, however, 
is despatched by General Webb ; and this pursues its way 
through the forest, with all the glorious pomp and circumstance 
of war, along the broader and more beaten track. The ladies, on 
the other hand, prefer to journey by themselves in a bypath, with 
no larger escort than their friend Major Heyward, of the Royal 
Americans, and an Indian runner for their guide, who comes re- 
commended by the circumstance of his having lately experienced 
a wholesome castigation at the order of their father, for being 
found drunk within his lines. The reason assigned by Major 
Heyward for this sagacious choice of roads, was, that parties of 
hostile Indians would be sure to hover about the army on the 
lookout for straggling scalps. The servants of his party, however, 
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are required to follow the march of the troops. We suppose the 
reason of this was, that the savages might not be wholly disap- 
pointed of their game ; or perhaps it was a ruse de guerre to divert 
their attention. After this admirable disposition of forces, the Ma- 
jor's party is increased, we can hardly say strengthened, by the 
accession of David Gamut, a Connecticut singing master, whose 
motive for such a journey at such a time, is rather more inexpli- 
cable and quite as little explained, as is that of the young ladies ; 
especially since the man of song professes himself not to be a 
man of war, and is provided with no better instrument of defence 
than his ' tooting we'pon,' commonly called a pitchpipe. Without 
undertaking to recount minutely the adventures of this hopeful 
expedition, it is enough for the reader to know, that their guide, 
as might have been expected, proves treacherous ; that the 
party is captured by the hostile Indians, but rescued again by a 
white hunter and two friendly Mohicans, who are found loitering 
about the woods for the express purpose of being at hand 
in case any distressed party should want them. By their aid 
the errant damsels finally make their way through the French 
lines, enveloped in such a mist as carried iEneas incognito into 
the Tyrian capital ; whereby they happily reach Fort William 
Henry in excellent time to be provided for in the articles of 
capitulation. The massacre follows. But the young ladies, in- 
stead of being scalped, are again carried off by the Indians, again 
found after a long search by their friends, and once more on the 
point of being rescued ; but, alas ! one of them is unfortunately 
tomahawked instead ; the other lives to bestow her hand on Ma- 
jor Heyward as a reward for his signal services to the family, 
and make, what is commonly called, a happy termination. 

This is the simple outline of the plot ; and we cannot forbear 
to express our astonishment, that our author, who has exhibited 
so much ingenuity and invention in the interior conduct of the 
piece, should have suffered its claim to regard as a ' narrative ' to 
rest on such a wretchedly improbable foundation. But il ri'est 
que le premier pas qui coute, and after stretching our credulity 
far enough to overcome the first startling absurdity of such a 
tour as our author has here imagined, and having actually set 
forth in company with a Major of the Royal Americans, like a 
knight of the Holy Land with two distressed damsels under his 
wing, in search of all possible adventure, we enter instantly 
upon a continuous scene of intense and breathless interest ; 
there is no break, no pause, no abiding place of rest ; but we 
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are urged incessantly forward by an irresistible power, hurrying 
on to the final catastrophe through forests and cataracts, over 
lakes and mountains, by forts and ambushments, in the midst 
of bullets and bayonets, tomahawks and scalping knives, with 
the crack of ' la longue carabine,'' or the yell of a dying Indian, 
forever ringing in our ears ; until we are heartily glad to draw a 
long breath at the end of the volume. Often enough, indeed, 
are we called upon to believe to the utmost ; but it is not as it 
was at the outset ; our imaginations have become excited ; we 
have entered upon the haunted regions of romance ; and the 
spell is too strong for the spirit of scepticism to dissolve ; at least 
we found it so upon a first and rapid perusal. But having suf- 
fered ourselves once to be thus run away with, it becomes the 
province of grave reviewers, now that we have got beyond the 
swing of the tomahawk, and that our hair no longer bristles 
under the edge of the scalping knife, to take a calm survey of 
the ground we have gone over, and see what manner of monsters 
they may be, which inhabit these horrid regions. And to begin 
with ' a very delicate monster truly,' we must first make our 
readers acquainted with the aforesaid David Gamut, who is thus 
introduced by the author. 

' The person of this remarkable individual was to the last de- 
gree ungainly, without being in any particular manner deformed. 
He had all the bones and joints of other men, without any of 
their proportions. Erect, his stature surpassed that of his fellows ; 
though, seated, he appeared reduced within the ordinary limits 
of our race. The same contrariety in his members, seemed to 
exist throughout the whole man. His head was large ; his shoul- 
ders narrow ; his arms long and dangling ; while his hands were 
small, if not delicate. His legs and thighs were thin nearly to 
emaciation, but of extraordinary length; and his knees would 
have been considered tremendous, had they not been outdone by 
the broader foundations on which this false superstructure of 
blended human orders, was so profanely reared. The ill assorted 
and injudicious attire of the individual only served to render his 
awkwardness more conspicuous. A sky blue coat, with short 
and broad skirts and low cape, exposed a long thin neck, and 
longer and thinner legs, to the worst animadversions of the evil 
disposed. His nether garment was of yellow nankeen, closely 
fitted to the shape, and tied at his bunches of knees by large 
knots of white ribbon, a good deal sullied by use. Clouded cot- 
ton stockings, and shoes, on one of the latter of which was a 
plated spur, completed the costume of the lower extremity of this 
figure, no curve ©r angle of which was concealed, but, on the 
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other hand, studiously exhibited, through the vanity or simplicity 
of its owner. From beneath the flap of an enormous pocket of 
a soiled vest of embossed silk, heavily ornamented with tarnished 
silver lace, projected an instrument, which, from being seen in 
such martial company, might have been easily mistaken for some 
mischievous and unknown implement of war. Small as it was, 
this uncommon engine had excited the curiosity of most of the 
Europeans in the camp, though several of the provincials were 
seen to handle it, not only without fear, but with the utmost fa- 
miliarity. A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by clergy- 
men within the last thirty years, surmounted the whole, furnishing 
dignity to a goodnatured, and somewhat vacant countenance, 
that apparently needed such artificial aid to support the gravity of 
some high and extraordinary trust. 

' While the common herd stood aloof from the gathering group 
of travellers, in deference to the sacred precincts of the quarters 
of Webb, the figure we have described stalked into the centre of 
the domestics, who were in waiting with the horses, freely ex- 
pressing his censures or commendations on the merits of the lat- 
ter, as by chance they displeased or satisfied his judgment. 

' " This, beast, I rather conclude, friend, is not of home raising, 
but is from foreign lands, or perhaps from the little island itself, 
over the blue water ? " he said, in a voice as remarkable for the 
softness and sweetness of its tones, as was his person for its rare 
proportions ; " I may speak of these things and be no braggart, 
for I have been down at both havens ; that which is situate at 
the mouth of Thames, and is named after the capital of Old 
England, and that which is called ' Haven,' with the addition of 
the word ' New ; ' and have seen the snows and brigantines col- 
lecting their droves, like the gathering to the ark, being outward 
bound to the island of Jamaica, for the purpose of barter and traf- 
fic in fourfooted animals ; but never before have I beheld a beast, 
which verified the true Scripture war horse like this ; ' he paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he goeth out to meet 
the armed men.' ' He saith among the trumpets, ha ha ! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off; the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.' It would seem that the stock of the horse of Israel 
has descended to our own time ; would it not, friend 1 " ' Vol. i. 
pp. 10—12. 

Our author has uniformly followed the example of the great 
lord and master of modern romance, in endeavoring to relieve 
his reader from the more painful and serious emotions of die 
tale by introducing some uncouth, ungainly, and unnatural 
being, bearing no imaginary likeness to anything on the earth 
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or under it, merely to flounder through a saraband for the 
amusement of the spectators, playing over the same awkward 
and extravagant gambols again and again, and uttering for- 
ever the same stupid jest in season and out of season, until our 
very hearts are expected to ache with delight. This being is 
and does nothing more than the queen's dwarf and the king's 
jester were wont to be and do of old ; which concomitants of roy- 
alty, like many more important jewels of prerogative, have long 
since ceased from the face of the earth, and become extinguished 
in the progress of civilization. It would be difficult to find a good 
reason why they should not also be exterminated from the re- 
gions of modern, and especially historical romance. We are not 
among those, however, who are for tying down this species of 
composition to a very strict observance of the laws of congruity, 
any more than we are for perpetuating the dramatic unities in 
all the rigor of the French Academy. We have no objection to the 
occasional introduction of a caricature, and a pretty broad one 
too, provided it be well done, and really serve us a good turn, 
by affording reasonable excuse for a hearty laugh. But we do 
not think our author has usually been happy in this order of 
creation ; and as for the present instance, we can truly say, that 
so far from having moved our merriment in the slightest degree, 
the unfortunate David Gamut never appears without wrapping 
us in a feeling of profound melancholy, and bringing on a fit of 
lugubrious reflection. He is, beyond comparison, the most 
stupid, senseless, useless, and unmeaning monster we remem- 
ber ever to have met with. He does nothing towards the con- 
duct of the piece, which could not have been better done 
without him; and performs no feat in the world for our amuse- 
ment, save uplifting a New England psalm whenever he, or 
any one else, is in danger of being scalped. In short, he 
deserves no better appellation than such as the merry cavaliers 
of Charles the Second, had he flourished in those licentious 
days, would probably have bestowed upon him ; but which we 
are far too polite to repeat to readers as polite as ourselves. 

The next of the fairy creations, which we desire to introduce, 
is a brace of heroines. 

' One, and she was the most juvenile in her appearance, though 
both were young, permitted glimpses of her dazzling complexion, 
fair golden hair, and bright blue eyes, to be caught, as she art- 
lessly suffered the morning air to blow aside the green veil, which 
descended low from her beaver. The flush, which still lingered- 
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above the pines in the western sky, was not more bright nor deli- 
cate than the bloom on her cheek ; nor was the opening day 
more cheering than the animated smile, which she bestowed on 
the youth, as he assisted her into the saddle. The other, who 
appeared to share equally in the attentions of the young officer, 
concealed her charms from the gaze of the soldiery with a studi- 
ous care, that seemed better fitted to the experience of four or 
five additional years. It could be seen, however, that her person, 
though moulded with the same exquisite proportions, of which 
none of the graces were lost by the travelling dress she wore, 
was rather fuller, and more mature than that of her companion.' 

Vol. i. p. 14. 

And soon after, when her veil was allowed to open its folds 
in order to give her an opportunity of betraying ' an indescriba- 
ble look of pity, admiration, and horror,' it was farther seen, 
that 

' The tresses of this lady were shining and black, like the 
plumage of the raven. Her complexion was not brown, but it 
rather appeared charged with the color of the rich blood, that 
seemed ready to burst its bounds. And yet there was neither 
coarseness, nor want of shadowing, in a countenance that was 
exquisitely regular and dignified, and surpassingly beautiful. She 
smiled, as if in pity, at her own momentary forgetfulness, dis- 
covering by the act a row of teeth that would have shamed, by 
their dazzling whiteness, the purest ivory ; when, replacing the 
veil, she bowed her face, and rode in silence, like one whose 
thoughts were abstracted from the scene around her.' p. 15. 

Now this is what we call a luxuriant description of a fine full- 
blooded animal ; ' her complexion was not brown, but it rather 
appeared charged with the rich blood, that seemed ready to burst 
its bounds.'' The pleasurable sensation produced by the first 
view of this epicurean beauty, is not a little enhanced by the sub- 
sequent discovery, that the peculiar richness of her blood, which 
is perpetually spoken of, was owing to a slight African tinge, 
derived from her ancestors in the female line. For Cora, such 
is die name of this dark eyed houri, and Alice, her fairer 
haired companion, were sisters by die father's side only ; and 
the Colonel, in his youth, had spent some years with his regi- 
ment on the West India station ; where, by a remote consequence, 
Cora was born, to be a heroine of dark descent. But when 
death had deprived him of his ' dusky love,' he returned to his 
native Scotland, and there married, as we learn from his own 
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lips, a ' suffering angel ' (a white one), who ' had remained in the 
heartless state of celibacy twenty long years, and that for the 
sake of a man who could forget her ; ' and so Alice came into 
the world. But it is much easier to account for the fact, that 
either of them should have come into the world, than that they 
should have come into the American wilderness at such a time, 
without some more particular provocation than a mere girlish 
desire to visit their father in the midst of his duties and dangers. 
The respective characters of these young ladies are as opposite 
as their complexions. Alice is timid and sensitive, always 
shrinking and shrieking at the approach of danger ; while Cora 
is quite a bold young woman, and makes rather free, we think, 
with the savages. This, probably, she felt the better title to do, 
in respect of the dark blood which flowed in her own veins. 

There is no task of the novel writer more difficult, we sup- 
pose, than that of delineating a good female character ; at least 
the frequency of the failure seems to justify this presumption. 
Whether it be, that the softer sex is less marked by striking and 
individual character, or because we are less accustomed to see 
them in scenes which call it forth, or because their genuine pe- 
culiaries are of too ethereal a cast for the rude nature of man 
to imitate successfully, or because our tastes are somewhat 
capricious upon this interesting topic, are questions which we 
shall leave to the philosophers. Certain it is, that the heroine 
is commonly the least agreeable article in a good novel, and 
quite intolerable in a bad one. Scott himself has but seldom 
succeeded ; our author, we think, never. In the present case, 
we are free to confess, that so far as Cora is concerned, our 
judgments, like Major Heyward's, may be somewhat biassed. 
We mean no offence whatever to the colored population of the 
United States ; on the contraiy, we have a great esteem for 
them in certain situations ; and we acknowledge it to be a vile 
and abominable prejudice ; but still we have (and we cannot 
help it) a particular dislike to the richness of the negro blood 
in a heroine. But supposing this extraordinary and superfluous 
blemish wiped out, what is there in the character either of Cora 
or of Alice, which adds to the interest of the piece ? We are 
deeply interested in certain scenes of peril, which they encoun- 
ter ; but we are so simply because of the character of the 
perils themselves. We are moved at the sight of a young fe- 
male bound to a tree by a troop of fierce and inexorable savages ; 
we shudder at the stroke of the tomahawk which severs her 
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tresses, without *much considering whether they be raven or 
sandy; nor, under the feverish excitement of the scene, do»we 
stop to ask ourselves if this helpless victim be a lady of high 
degree, or a simple washerwoman. It is certain, that the emo- 
tion of the scene would be immeasurably heightened if the fan- 
being, who seems doomed to a lingering death, were one who 
had already wound her way into our affections, and created a 
peculiar interest for herself by some touching and attractive 
traits of female loveliness. But the spectacle has a horrid in- 
terest of its own, apart from all considerations of the character 
of the sufferer ; and this species of interest it is, an interest 
derived from the novelty, the rapidity, the horror of the inci- 
dents, and this only, we think, which carries us through the 
book. Does the author ask, why we are neither satisfied with 
the feminine timidity of Alice, nor with the proud bearing of the 
ardent and noble minded Cora ? We answer, chiefly for the 
same reason, that we were dissatisfied equally with Isabella Sin- 
gleton and Frances Wharton, or with Katharine Plowden and 
Cecilia Howard ; for the same reason, that we are now dissatisfied 
with all the heroines of the Pioneers and of Lionel Lincoln - r 
it is, that they are all miserably deficient in the grace and ease, 
gentility of deportment, true delicacy, and unaffected refinement, 
which properly belong to the sphere of life in which they are 
designed to move ; or in other words, because no one of them 
exhibits, according to our conceptions, what we suppose each of 
them is designed to exhibit, the true notion of a wellbred lady. 
Nor ought we to confine our remarks now, more than formerly, 
to the female characters, in regard to this sort of defect. Il 
belongs rather to the high life of either sex ; and, as it would in 
the intercourse of real life, appears most conspicuous in their 
mutual conversation. We have heretofore, perhaps, said enough 
upon this head ; but we really esteem it a great drawback from 
the pleasure of reading this writer's compositions. It is hardly 
worth while to attempt to point out examples of a fault, which 
runs through a whole series of works, and cannot fail to strike 
every educated reader. Besides, we might not make ourselves 
very intelligible, after all, to the writer, without consuming more 
time than we have to spare. A single passage we will quote, 
because it is short. Cora urges Heyward, when all hope of 
escape seems cut off from Alice and herself, to preserve his 
own life by abandoning them to their fate. 

' After the last look at Uncas, Cora turned, and, with a quiver- 
ing lip, addressed herself to Heyward ; 
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' " I have heard of your boasted skill in the water, too, Dun- 
can," she said; " follow, then, the wise example set you by these 
simple and faithful beings." 

' " Is such the faith that Cora Munro would exact from her 
protector," said the young man, smiling, mournfully, but with 
bitterness. 

' " This is not a time for idle subtleties and false opinions," 
she answered ; " but a moment when every duty should be equally 
considered. To us you can be of no further service here, but 
your precious life may be saved for other and nearer friends." 

' He made no reply, though his eyes fell wistfully on the beau- 
tiful form of Alice, who was clinging to his' arm with the depend- 
ency of an infant. 

' " Consider, after all," continued Cora, after a pause of a 
moment, during which she seemed to struggle with a pang, even 
more acute than any that her fears had excited, " the worst to us 
can be but death ; a tribute that all must pay at the good time of 
God's appointment." 

' " There are evils even worse than death," said Duncan, 
speaking hoarsely, and as if fretful at her importunity, " but 
which the presence of one who would die in your behalf may 
avert." 

' Cora instantly ceased her intreaties, and veiling her face in 
her shawl, drew the nearly insensible Alice after her into the 
deepest recess of the inner cavern.' Vol. i. pp. 116, 117. 

The whole of this dialogue is stiff and inelegant ; but the lat- 
ter allusion, if we do not mistake it, is such as never would have 
been made by a gentleman of high breeding to refined young 
women, however circumstanced ; besides, it was an unnecessary 
and cruel augmentation of the misery of their situation. We would 
observe, also, en passant, that ' smiling mournfully, but with 
bitterness,' is to us a very indefinite phrase ; it conveys to our 
mind's eye no particular shade of expression in the human 
countenance. It is a trifling example of our author's old passion 
lor attempting to characterize, by describing changes of counte- 
nance, as minutely as a meteorologist would note the variations 
of the barometer. It is true, that this and other minor defects 
of style have been very much amended ; but there is yet room 
for improvement. 

The other members of civilized society, who figure in this 
work, have very little that entitles them to comment. Major 
Heyward, of the Royal Americans, is a warm blooded South- 
ern planter, who fights and loves with more valor than discretion.. 
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and informs Colonel Munro that more than half the guns of the 
Fort are bursted. The Colonel himself was designed for a ven- 
erable and gallant Scotch officer, who had grown very grey and 
very proud in his Majesty's service ; but after the capture of 
the Fort and the loss of his daughters, he turns out, by mistake, 
to be a drivelling old dotard, whom our author ought to have had 
good sense enough to put out of the way, whether history agrees 
to it or not. At any rate, we cannot imagine his motive in drag- 
ging the old gentleman through a whole volume of imaginary 
adventure in a state of perfect imbecility. 

The main design of this work, however, is manifestly to exhib- 
it the characteristics of savage rather than civilized life, as they 
exist or once existed in the wilds of North America. The 
Aborigines of our soil constitute the great machinery of the piece, 
and the few civilized whites, who appear to take an active part in 
the plot, are in fact introduced merely as objects on whom the 
Indians may operate to advantage. We have long since looked 
upon the character of the North American savage as one admira- 
bly calculated to form an engine of great power in the hands of 
some ingenious master of romance, who had a true notion of this 
part of his subject ; and the success with which it has been man- 
aged by Mr Cooper in the present work, is a striking example of 
its effect. Beings that went by this name, and were in fact meant 
to represent North American Indians, have acted their parts, more 
or less important, in the world of fiction, almost ever since the dis- 
covery that such creatures existed. But the representation has 
commonly borne no greater similitude to the red warrior of the 
woods, than it has to a chieftain of Timbuctoo, or the solitary 
hero of the moon. They have not been copies from nature ; 
but mere creations of the poet's brain, the half formed dreams 
of a disturbed imagination. Mr Cooper's Indians are some- 
what of the visionary order too ; but then he has dreamed a 
more consistent dream upon the subject than most of his prede- 
cessors, and has interwoven with his vision more of what really 
belongs to the aboriginal character than any other writer of 
poetry or romance. The great difficulty is that which we sug- 
gested, by the way, in a late article on this interesting subject ; 
namely, that he has relied exclusively upon the narrations of 
the enthusiastic and visionary Heckewelder, whose work is a 
mere eulogium upon the virtues of his favorite tribe, and con- 
tains, mixed with many interesting facts, a world of pure 
imagination. So far as things have fallen under his own daily 
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observation, the account of an old man who had spent a long 
life among the people whose manners and usages he attempts 
to describe, is doubtless valuable, and to be received cum grano 
salts only by reason of his enthusiastic temperament, and ardent 
prejudices in favor of his adopted children ; but beyond this, 
we think, it has been pretty clearly demonstrated, that he is not 
entitled to belief, being himself the victim of an easy credulity. 
It is therefore with great regret, that we have seen his wild tra- 
ditions adopted by an author so generally read, and so deservedly 
popular, for the sober voice of history, and the whole fable of the 
superior virtues and glories of the Lenni Lenape, incorporated 
into this tale, and made the basis of its Indian mythology, for such 
it must be called. This would be of trifling moment, perhaps, and 
in general not to be complained of in a work of fiction. But the 
extreme minuteness with which the rites and ceremonies of this 
singular people are described, when by no means necessary to 
the action of the piece, render it apparent, that the author really 
supposed he was doing the fashionable world some service, in 
familiarizing them with the manners of a race but little known. 
And in fact we are given plainly to understand in the preface (so 
far as anything certain can be learnt from one of Mr Cooper's 
prefaces), that we are not to look here for ' a romantic and imagi- 
nary picture of things, which never had an existence ; ' but are to 
take the work to be ' exactly what it professes to be in its title- 
page, a narrative.' And in this particular we protest against it, as 
presenting altogether a false and ideal view of the Indian char- 
acter. We should be glad to know, for example, in what tribe, 
or in what age of Indian history, such a civilized warrior as 
L'ncas ever flourished ? Uncas is represented as falling in love 
with Cora at first sight. This we do not object to, as we sup- 
pose an Indian is about as likely to fall in love at first sight as a 
white man. But then, we apprehend, he has his own aboriginal 
mode of expressing the tender passion. We remember once 
to have had the honor of meeting a deputation of Pawnee 
chieftains in a fashionable drawing room. One of the Saga- 
mores, intoxicated partly with beauty and partly with rum, ap- 
proached a young belle, and raising both his hands, exclaimed, 
: Oh ! ' (or it might have been Hugh ! ) ' pretty ! ' This we took, 
at the time, to be the beginning of an Indian courtship ; though 
great doubts were entertained whether the admiration of the 
savage had been thus excited by the beauty of the lady, or the 
Hrilliancy of her necklace. Now no flower of ancient chivalry 
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was ever possessed of more respectful devotion to his lady love 
than Uncas ; no modern carpet knight ever expressed his sub- 
limated affection by more delicate and refined attentions. At 
one time he tenders to Cora all those little offices, which, ac- 
cording to the customs of civilized man alone, are not menial, 
because a voluntary homage to the weak ; but which, according 
to the customs of the Indian, are the proper tribute which the 
squaw is bound to render the accomplished warrior, who honors 
her with a place in his wigwam. At another time, instead of 
scalping the dead, whom he had conquered in battle, he leaves 
it to his father to gather all the trophies of the field, and flies, 
' with instinctive delicacy, accompanied by Heyward, to the as- 
sistance of the sisters, and quickly releasing Alice, placed her 
in the open arms of Cora.' The instinctive delicacy of an 
Indian is romantic enough, to be sure ; but it will not serve for 
' narrative.' 

Chingachgook, the father of Uncas, and at his death the last 
of the Mohicans, is drawn far nearer to the life ; though even 
he smacks a little too much of civilization. Magua, or Le 
Renard Subtil, as he was styled by the French, is, on the other 
hand, one of those licensed instruments of romance, which be- 
long rather to the diabolical orders of creation, than to any tribe 
of the human species, savage or civilized. He is the grand 
agent of mischief in the plot ; a well conceived and well sus- 
tained, though somewhat exaggerated character. He is the 
runner who brings the news to Fort Edward of Montcalm's ap- 
proach, and treacherously undertakes to guide Heyward and 
the daughters of Munro to William Henry by a shorter route 
than that which the army must pursue. But we shall best give 
his history and his character in some extracts, from a dialogue 
with Cora, after she and her sister have become his captives. 

' " Magua was born a chief and a warrior among the red Hu- 
rons of the lakes ; he saw the suns of twenty summers make the 
snows of twenty winters run off in the streams, before he saw a 
pale face ; and he was happy ! Then his Canada fathers came into 
the woods, and taught him to drink the firewater, and he became 
a rascal. The Hurons drove him from the graves of his fathers, 
as they would chase the hunted buffalo. He ran down the shores 
of the lakes, and followed their outlet to the ' city of cannon.' 
There he hunted and fished, till the people chased him again 
through the woods into the arms of his enemies. The chief, who 
was born a Huron, was at. last a warrior among the Mohawks ! " ' 
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' " When his English and French fathers dug up the hatchet, 
Le Renard struck the war post of the Mohawks, and went out 
against his own nation. The pale faces have driven the red skins 
from their hunting grounds, and now, when they fight, a white 
man leads the way. The old chief of Horican, your father, was 
the great captain of our war party. He said to the Mohawks do 
this, and do that, and he was minded. He made a law, that if 
an Indian swallowed the firewater, and came into the cloth wig- 
wams of his warriors, it should not be forgotten. Magua foolishly 
opened his mouth, and the hot liquor led him into the cabin of 
Munro 1 What did the gray head ? let his daughter say." 

' " He forgot not his words, and did justice, by punishing the 
offender," said the undaunted maiden. 

' " Justice ! " repeated the Indian, casting an oblique glance 
of the most ferocious expression at her unyielding countenance ; 
" is it justice to make evil, and then punish for it ! Magua was 
not himself; it was the firewater that spoke and acted for him ! 
but Munro did not believe it. The Huron chief was tied up be- 
fore all the pale faced warriors, and whipped with sticks, like a 
dog." ' 

' " I had thought," resumed Cora, " that an Indian warrior 
was patient, and that his spirit felt not, and knew not, the pain 
his body suffered 1 " 

' " When the Chippe-was tied Magua to the stake, and cut this 
gash," said the other, laying his finger proudly on a deep scar on 
his bosom, " the Huron laughed in their faces, and told them, 
women struck so light ! His spirit was then in the clouds ! But 
when he felt the blows of Munro, his spirit lay under the birch. 
The spirit of a Huron is never drunk ; it remembers for ever ! " 

' " But it may be appeased. If my father has done you this in- 
justice, show him how an Indian can forgive an injury, and take 
back his daughters. You have heard from Major Heyward — " 

' Magua shook his head, forbidding the repetition of offers he 
so much despised. 

' " What would you have," continued Cora, after a most pain- 
ful pause, while the conviction forced itself on her mind, that the 
too sanguine and generous Duncan had been cruelly deceived by 
the cunning of the savage. 

' " What a Huron loves — good for good ; bad for bad ! " 

' " You would then revenge the injury inflicted by Munro, on 
his helpless daughters. Would it not be more like a man to go 
before his face, and take the satisfaction of a warrior ? " 

' " The arms of the pale faces are long, and their knives sharp ! " 
returned the savage, with a malignant laugh ; " why should Le 
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lienard go among the muskets of his warriors, when he holds the 
spirit of the gray head in his hand ? " 

' " Name your intention, Magua," said Cora, struggling with 
herself to speak with steady calmness.' 

' " Listen," said the Indian again. " The light eyes can go 
back to the Horican, and tell the old chief what has been done, 
if the dark haired woman will swear, by the Great Spirit of her 
fathers, to tell no lie." 

' " What must I promise ? " demanded Cora, still maintaining 
a secret ascendancy over the fierce passions of the native, by the 
collected and feminine dignity of her presence. 

' " When Magua left his people, his wife was given to another 
chief; he has now made friends with the Hurons, and will go 
back to the graves of his tribe, on the shores of the great lake. 
Let the daughter of the English chief follow, and live in his wig- 
wam for ever." 

' However revolting a proposal of such a character might prove 
to Cora, she retained, notwithstanding her powerful disgust, suf- 
ficient self command to reply, without betraying the least weak- 
ness. 

' " And what pleasure would Magua find in sharing his cabin 
with a wife he did not love ; one who would be of a nation and 
colour different from his own 1 It would be better to take the 
gold of Munro, and buy the heart of some Huron maid with his 
gifts and generosity." 

' The Indian made no reply for near a minute, but bent his 
fierce looks on the countenance of Cora, in such wavering glances, 
that her eyes sunk with shame, under an impression, that, for 
the first time, they had encountered an expression that no chaste 
female might endure. While she was shrinking within herself, 
in dread of having her ears wounded by some proposal still more 
shocking than the last, the voice of Magua answered, in its tones 
of deepest malignancy ; 

' " When the blows scorched the back of the Huron, he would 
know where to find a woman to feel the smart. The daughter of 
Munro Avould draw his water, hoe his corn, and cook his venison. 
The body of the gray head would sleep among his cannon, but 
his heart would lie within reach of the knife of Le Subtil." ' 

Vol. i. pp. 152 — 157. 

The passions of the Huron, as here developed, are, in fact, 
anything but characteristic of the North American savage ; and 
it may well be doubted whether a ferocious Indian, instead of 
taking the scalps of the ladies on the spot, would have reserv- 
ed himself for a species of revenge so distant and so refined, as 
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that which Magua clearly contemplated. The dialogue, how- 
ever, is not without power. 

But it is time to advert to the real hero of the piece. Na- 
thaniel Bumppo, called by the Delawares Hawkeye, from his 
quick and accurate sight, was a provincialist, who from early 
life had associated with the Indians as a hunter, and become 
attached to them, or at least to the tribe of the Mohicans, and 
their wandering mode of life. At the time our author takes him 
up, he had been for some years employed as a scout and partisan 
warrior in the Canadian wars. In these hazardous services 
he was joined with Uncas and his father, the great Mohican 
chief; and the three had rendered themselves so formidable to 
the enemy, that they were universally known and dreaded by 
the French and their savage allies under certain nicknames, 
which they had bestowed upon them as indicative of some pe- 
culiar qualities. Uncas, from his agility and swiftness of foot, 
was called Le Cerf Agile ; Chingachgook, either from the man- 
ner in which he secretly glided upon his enemies, and again 
eluded their grasp, or because they esteemed him perhaps little 
better than the arch fiend himself, was Le Gros Serpent ; and 
Nathaniel Bumppo, from the tremendous effect of his long rifle, 
was named La Longue Carabine. These wars were particularly 
formidable to our ancestors from the number and ferocity of die 
savage allies of France; the vast American forest presented 
no field for regular tactics and scientific warfare ; sp that it be- 
came necessary for the English to meet the invaders with some 
arm better fitted to the nature of the country and the character 
of die enemy, than the well drilled mechanical soldier of Europe. 
For this purpose they did not scruple to employ such tribes of 
Indians as were not already enlisted against them ; but their main 
dependence was upon the hardy yeomanry of the country, who 
were more interested to defend the soil, and who had learnt from 
long experience how to meet their wily and remorseless foe. 
These men were sometimes formed into regular companies and 
battalions of rangers ; but more often mingled with the natives of 
the forest in desultory warfare, and formed small independent 
skirmishing parties, in which the red and the white man fought 
side by side, and shared together die hardships and privations of 
the wilderness. When this course of life was pursued year after 
year, it is not surprising that many a white man should have 
partially adopted the habits and manners of his red associates, 
and become averse to the restraints of civilized life. Similar 
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instances, though rare, may be found even at the present day. 
Who has not heard of the white hunter and warrior, famous in 
his day, who had settled himself down in some distant and se- 
cluded spot to pass the remnant of his life, as be imagined, far 
from the encroachments of civilization? But after a few years a 
settlement of whites is formed in his vicinity, and he becomes so 
much annoyed by this interruption of his repose, that he volun- 
tarily abandons his habitation, and plunges into the wilderness 
anew. 

To the suggestions of some such fact, we probably owe 
the character of the scout, a bold and original conception, which 
we think, upon the whole, the best piece of invention our author 
has ever produced ; one, we may say, which deserves to be rank- 
ed in the first class of the creations of genius. The scout, though 
averse to the modes of life ' down in the settlements,' is neither a 
savage, nor a misanthrope ; on the contrary, he has a vast deal of 
the milk of human kindness in his composition, with an excellent 
moral code of his own manufacture, and religious notions which 
certainly do great honor to the wilderness. He adopts many 
of the prejudices, but few of the superstitions, and none of the 
barbarous practices of the people with whom he lives ; and 
notwithstanding his attachments to savage life, he yet piques him- 
self upon being ' genuine white,' or as he more often expresses 
it, ' a man without a cross.' It is true, that he considers it but 
an act of justice to spill the blood of a Mingo, being the natural 
enemy of his Mohican friends ; but then, if it falls to his lot to 
do the deed, he chooses to do it in a civilized way, by bringing 
him down at a long shot with a rifle ; or perhaps, if it comes to 
close quarters, by knocking his brains out with die butt ; for 
the use of a tomahawk or a scalping knife he esteems 'con- 
trary to the gift and natur of a white man,' though allowable 
enough in an Indian. His feats of skill with this favorite wea- 
pon are indeed prodigious; he accounts for it by informing 
us, that he has ' a natural turn for a rifle,' which he concludes 
belongs to the Bumppos, and ' must have been handed down 
from generation to generation, as our holy commandments tell 
us, all good and evil gifts are bestowed ; though,' he modestly 
adds, he should be ' loth to answer for other people in such a 
matter.' He has a great share of untutored sagacity, which 
gives him a deep insight into human nature, according to his 
means and opportunities of studying it in the wilderness ; and 
he rivals the Indians themselves in his skill at following the hid- 
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den ' trail ' of an enemy, or concealing his own, as well as in 
all other peculiar learning of the woods. He has, moreover, 
a great deal of natural poetry in him, without being in the 
least aware of it ; and some of the most poetical sketches of 
wild scenery, which our author has given, seem to fall by acci- 
dent from the lips of the scout. The following description of a 
natural cavern, into which he had carried the travellers in the 
dark, as a place of security for the night, may be taken as a 
specimen. 

' " Such old foxes as Chingachgook and myself, are not often 
caught in a burrow with one hole," said Hawkeye, laughing ; 
" you can easily see the cunning of the place ; the rock is black 
limestone, which everybody knows is soft ; it makes no uncom- 
fortable pillow, where brush and pine wood is scarce ; well, the 
fall was once a few yards below us, and I dare to say was, in its 
time, as regular and as handsome a sheet of water as any along 
the Hudson. But old age is a great injury to good looks, as these 
sweet young ladies have yet to 1'arn ! The place is sadly changed ! 
These rocks are full of cracks, and in some places, they are softer 
than at othersome, and the water has worked out deep hollows 
for itself, until it has fallen back, ay, some hundred feet, breaking 
here, and wearing there, until the falls have neither shape nor 
consistency." 

' " In what part of them are we 1 " asked Heyward. 

' " Why, we are nigh by the spot that Providence first placed 
them at, but where, it seems, they were too rebellious to stay. 
The rock proved softer on either side of us, and so they left the 
centre of the river bare and dry, first working out these two little 
holes for us to hide in." 

' " We are then on an island ? " 

' " Ay ! there are the falls on two sides of us, and the river above 
and below. If you had daylight, it would be worth the trouble to 
step up on the height of this rock, and look at the perversity of the 
water ! It falls by no rule at all ; sometimes it leaps, sometimes it 
tumbles ; there, it skips ; here, it shoots ; in one place 't is white 
as snow, and in another 't is green as grass ; hereabouts, it pitches 
into deep hollows, that rumble and quake the 'arth ; and there- 
away, it ripples and sings like a brook, fashioning whirlpools and 
gullies in the old stone, as if 't was no harder than trodden clay. 
The whole design of the river seems disconcerted. First it runs 
smoothly, as if meaning to go down the descent as things were 
ordered ; then it angles about and faces the shores ; nor are there 
places wanting, where it looks backward, as if unwilling to leave 
ihe wilderness, to mingle with the salt ! Ay, lady, the fine cob- 
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web looking cloth you wear at your throat, is coarse, and like a 
fish net, to little spots I can show you, where the river fabricates 
all sorts, of images, as if, having broke loose from order, it would 
try its hand at everything. And yet what does it amount to ! 
After the water has been suffered to have its will for a time, like 
a headstrong man, it is gathered together by the hand that made 
it, and a few rods below you may see it all, flowing on steadily 
towards the sea, as was foreordained from the first foundation of 
the 'arth ! " ' Vol. i. pp. 73—75. 

The scout and the two Mohican chiefs may be looked upon 
as the friendly genii, whose good office it is, with such aid as 
the Major is competent to render, to counteract the evil machi- 
nations of the fiendish Magua, and interpose, on all occasions of 
imminent peril, to rescue or protect the wandering damsels. 
When they first find good cause to suspect that their guide has 
misled them, these persons are found loitering at hand in the 
forest, and immediately espouse their cause, and lead them to 
the cavern under Glenn's Falls, which is above described. The 
nocturnal scene in this cavern is highly picturesque ; though its 
romantic beauty is not a little disturbed by the absurdity of 
the ladies undertaking to join David Gamut in a psalm, under 
the edge of a cataract, the roar of which was distinctly heard, 
as we learn a few pages before, a mile off. Upon this occasion, 
however, the rushing- of the waters only ' ran through their 
melody, like a hollow accompaniment,' which added infinitely to 
the effect. The fair psalmodists are disturbed in the midst of 
dieir melody by a horrid unearthly cry, which neither the 
scout, nor the Indians, who thought themselves familiar with 
all the sounds of the forest, and all the cries of man and beast, 
could account for. We were as much astonished as they, 
when we discovered that the strange and horrid noise proceeded 
from the horses of the travellers. These were left standing in 
a shallow part of the river, and concealed under a projecting 
bank, which it seems was now covered by a pack of hungry 
wolves. We should hardly think the alarm produced by the 
mere vicinity of these enemies sufficient to cause so unusual a 
phenomenon as the shriek of the horse. This, however, is a 
matter which we must turn over to the naturalists. The effect 
of this extraordinary sound is highly disastrous ; as it guides 
the party of Indians, whom Magua had in ambush, to the spot. 
At dawn of day, just as the travellers are preparing to move, 
the well known war whoop is suddenly raised in the surrounding 
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woods, and David Gamut, thrusting his head from the cavern, 
to find out the meaning of such a discord, draws the fire of a 
dozen rifles upon him, and falls senseless on the rock. Would 
that he had slumbered there for ever ! A grand skirmish ensues. 
A variety of expedients are tried by the assailants, with charac- 
teristic ingenuity, to get footing on the island. But the rifle of 
Hawkeye deals out certain death to any warrior who exposes 
his person in the attempt, until a cunning savage, by some un- 
perceived approach, gets possession of the canoe, containing all 
the ammunition of the party, and thus leaves them (being upon 
an island) without means either of retreat or defence. In this 
emergency, the two Mohicans and the scout take advantage of 
a moment when the enemy are out of sight to drop one by one 
into the water, and suffer themselves to be carried down the 
rapid unobserved, to some safe landing place. The rest of the 
party, being unable to follow the example, remain concealed in 
the cavern, where, after a long and baffling search of breathless 
interest, they are finally detected and captured by Magua. 
The whole of this bustling scene is described with our author's 
usual vivacity and force. It is among the most exciting in the 
book, and affords a fair sample of the kind of interest which is 
sustained throughout, and of the means by which it is created. 
At the same time, the description is by no means free from 
confusion. We must confess, that after several readings, we 
have derived from it but a dark idea of the topography of 
Glenn's Falls, and of the structure of its curious cavern. 

The capture is followed by a rapid flight. Part of the In- 
dian force is led northward to rejoin the army of Montcalm ; 
but the prisoners are borne off toward the south by six savages 
under Magua's command. Their first halt is on the top of a 
steep conical hill in the neighbourhood of the ' health springs ' 
either of Ballston or Saratoga, which seemed, from its towering 
view, to secure them effectually against sudden and unforeseen 
assaults. Here the dialogue of Cora and Magua takes place, 
from which we have given an extract above. When the vindictive 
Indian finds his proposals scornfully rejected by Cora, stung by 
this new injury, he employs his dangerous oratory in stirring up 
the ready spirit of revenge, which was lurking in the breasts of 
his comrades, against their defenceless captives, who are conse- 
quently tied to trees in each other's sight, and prepared for the 
torture. The first tomahawk is actually thrown at Alice, and 
quivers in the tree above her head. 
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' The sight maddened Duncan to desperation. Collecting all 
his energies in one effort, he snapped the twigs which bound 
him, and rushed upon another savage, who was preparing, with 
loud yells, and a more deliberate aim, to repeat the blow. They 
encountered, grappled, and fell to the earth together. The naked 
body of his antagonist, afforded Heyward no means of holding 
his adversary, who glided from his grasp, and rose again with one 
knee on his chest, pressing him down with the weight of a giant. 
Duncan already saw the knife gleaming in the air, when a whist- 
ling sound swept past him, and was rather accompanied, than 
followed, by the sharp crack of a rifle. He felt his breast re- 
lieved from the load it had endured ; he saw the savage expression 
of his adversary's countenance change to a look of vacant wild- 
ness, and then the Indian fell prostrate and dead, on the faded 
leaves by his side.' Vol. i. p. 166. 

This comes from no other than one of Hawkeye's long shots ; 
and is followed by himself, striding out of a little thicket, brand- 
ishing his formidable rifle, and shouting, ' Extarminate the varlets ! 
no quarter to an accursed Mingo ! ' while at the same instant, 
Uncas bounds into view ; and at the next, Chingachgook glides 
like a ghost to his side. A desperate hand to hand fight ensues, 
which is finally reduced, by the death of all the other Hurons, 
to a fearful struggle between Magua and Chingachgook, and 
this terminates in the escape of the former by a stratagem. 
The two combatants are grappled together upon the earth, 
mutually thrusting at each other's hearts, and eluding the deadly 
blow, with such subtle and rapid evolutions over the little plain 
that crowned the summit of the hill, that neither can Uncas 
put in a knife, nor Hawkeye bring down the breech of his rifle, 
without danger of mistaking friend for foe. In this manner they 
roil towards the edge of the sudden descent, when a seemingly 
fatal blow is dealt by the Mohican. The Huron relaxes his 
grasp, and falls back apparently dead ; the rifle of the scout is 
just raised to make sure of him, when he rolls over the preci- 
pice, and instantly bounds into the surrounding thicket. This 
escape of Magua savours perhaps too much of the miraculous ; 
and the expressions, intended to denote energy of action, are 
sometimes mere hyperbole ; as where Uncas is made ' to bound 
from his footsteps, appearing for an instant darting through the 
air,' and then ' descending in a ball upon the chest of his enemy, 
driving him many yards from the spot headlong and prostrate.' 
But upon the whole, the scene is described with so much spirit 
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and effect, that we are half inclined to extract it. It is one of 
the best of a kind in which our author excels. 

The next striking scene is that of the block house, to which 
Hawkeye conducts his party to rest for a portion of the night ; 
a building formerly raised by himself for a temporary defence 
against the Maquas, and now mouldering in decay. The ap- 
proach of a hostile party towards this new place of conceal- 
ment ; the mingled curiosity and awe with which two of the 
strangers, who had made their way into the little ' clearing,' 
gaze by moonlight On the house and the low mound beside it, 
and their respectful retreat when satisfied that the latter covers 
the ashes of warriors slain in a former fight, are admirably told. 
Yet it seems to us somewhat inconsistent with the character of 
Indians, searching for a hidden enemy, that they should have 
suffered any superstitious veneration for the dead to prevent 
their examining so likely a place of refuge to the living, as the 
interior of the block house. 

As soon as the enemy are beyond hearing, the journey is re- 
newed, and we are brought before morning to the shores of the 
' Bloody Pond.' Nothing can be better than the natural feeling 
of superstitious awe with which the sturdy woodman points out 
the spot where he had himself assisted at the massacre of a 
considerable party of the enemy, whose dead, ' and some say 
dying,' were promiscuously cast into the pond ; or the ghostly 
terror with which he discerns a human figure stalking along 
its shadowy margin. It turns out to be a French sentinel; 
whose challenge is answered by Heyward as a French offi- 
cer just returned from a reconnoitre, having fortunately cap- 
tured the daughters of the English commander ; on which the 
Frenchman exclaims, ' Mafoi ! mesdames ; fen suisfache pour 
vous;' touching his cap with studious politeness and no little 
grace ; ' mais, fortune de guerre ! vous trouverez notre general 
un brave homme, et bien poll avec les dames ; ' to which Miss 
Cora makes an equally polite reply in the same tongue, and the 
Frenchman turns off with another low bow, and renews his 
walk, humming to himself, ' Vive le vin, vive Vamour? Sic. 
All this is very silly and affected ; and we have more of the 
same stuff afterwards in the negotiation carried on by Heyward 
with Montcalm. If it is necessary to write French for the French- 
men, why, when the natives hold a talk, does not the author give 
us a little Indian also ? And why does he not carry it out and 
write the whole of a French conversation in French, instead of 

vol. xxiii. — no. 52. 23 
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interlarding their language with such broken patches as, ' Your 
commandant is a brave man ; mais, monsieur, is it not time to 
take more counsel of humanity ? ' ' Ces messieurs la are most 
formidable when baffled.' ' Eh Men, monsieur ! shall we speak 
of the terms of the surrender? ' [Vol. i. pp. 239, 241.] Why 
translate a part for the speaker, and not the whole ? Shakspeare 
is quite a pattern of a writer in some things ; but we never liked 
his scenes in bad French ; and think this mingling of tongues, 
unless in the way of ordinary quotation, or for the sake of in- 
troducing some solitary characteristic expression, like the Qui 
vivel of the sentinel is, to say the least of it, in very bad taste. 
The author here introduces one of those unexpected horrors, 
which make the blood curdle and the heart sicken. The gay 
sentinel is humming his favorite air, and the party are pursuing 
their way. 

' " 'T is well you understood the knave ! " whispered the scout, 
when they had gained a little distance from the place, and letting 
his rifle fall into the hollow of his arm again ; "I soon saw that 
he was one of them uneasy Frenchers, and well for him it was, 
that his speech was friendly, and his wishes kind ; or a place 
might have been found for his bones amongst those of his country- 
men. 1 ' 

' He was interrupted by a long and heavy groan, which arose 
from the little basin, as though, in truth, the spirits of the de- 
parted lingered about their watery sepulchre. 

' " Surely, it was of flesh ! " continued the scout ; " no spirit 
could handle its arms so steadily ! " 

'"It was of flesh, but whether the poor fellow still belongs to 
this world, may well be doubted," said Heyward, glancing his 
eyes quickly around him, and missing Chingachgook from their 
little band. Another groan, more faint than the former, was suc- 
ceeded by a heavy and sullen plunge into the water, and all was 
as still again, as if the borders of the dreary pool had never been 
awakened from the silence of creation. While they yet hesitated 
in an uncertainty, that each moment served to render more pain- 
ful, the form of the Indian was seen gliding out of the thicket, 
and rejoined them, while with one hand he attached the reeking 
scalp of the unfortunate young Frenchman to his girdle, and 
with the other he replaced the knife and tomahawk that had 
drank his blood. He then took his wonted station, a little on 
one flank, with the satisfied air of a man who believed he had 
done a deed of merit. 

' The scout dropped one end of his rifle to the earth, and lean- 
ing his hands on the other, he stood musing a moment in pro- 
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found silence. Then shaking his head in a mournful manner, 
he muttered — 

' " 'T would have been a cruel and unhuman act for a white 
skin ; but 't is the gift and natur of an Indian, and I suppose it 
should not be denied ! I could wish, though, it had befallen an 
accursed Mingo, rather than that gay, young boy, from the old 
countries ! " ' Vol. i. pp. 211, 212. 

The manner in which this dark deed is accomplished is, in 
truth, highly characteristic of the Indian. It is a natural, though 
shocking incident, and told with effect. It bears a similar 
character, if not nearly equal in effect, to the hanging of the 
' skinner ' in the Spy, or the drowning of Dillon in the Pilot. 
The feeling of unmingled horror which it creates, is a species 
of excitement to which our author is sdmewhat too fond of re- 
sorting ; well knowing, that he manages it with great power. It 
is a power, however, which should be cautiously used ; for hor- 
ror is an emotion, which it does not require the highest order of 
talent to raise, and one which borders too nearly upon disgust, 
to be often employed with success. We do not complain of the 
present instance, because our minds are somewhat prepared by 
the nature of the scene, the gloomy imaginations which haunt 
the borders of the ' Bloody Pond,' and because, as the scout says, 
the act is according to ' the gift and natur of an Indian,' with 
whose modes of destruction we have now become in some de- 
gree familiarized ; and also because we are rather given to 
understand and imagine what has happened, than to witness the 
execution of the fact. But ghastly sights and exhibitions of 
animal suffering are often introduced very superfluously, and for 
the mere sake of stage effect. For example, David Gamut is 
made to ride a long switchtailed mare, with a colt trotting by her 
side. Now the colt, though quite unnecessary, is not an un- 
natural appendage to the mare, and therefore in itself not to be 
quarrelled with. But by and by, when we arrive at Glenn's, the 
scout deeming it important to get rid of everything which might 
endanger discovery, and could not facilitate escape, the colt is 
put to death, and we have a detailed aceount of the modus 
operandi, so as to make as much of a horror out of it as the 
subject would bear. Here then it becomes quite apparent, that 
this unfortunate colt was introduced ' to the reader at the begin- 
ning of the book, and made to trot through four or five chapters, 
for no other purpose than to have its throat cut at last, under 
circumstances calculated to create a sensation. We consider 
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this a species of cruelty to brute beasts, which ought to be 
noticed by the proper authorities. 

After the murder of the Frenchman, the travellers change 
their course to avoid the line of sentinels, which they had thus 
unexpectedly touched. This requires them to climb a lofty moun- 
tain, from whose summit we have at daybreak a fine view of 
the lake, the fort, the camp, and the investing enemy. While 
we are yet gazing in admiration, a sudden fog comes rolling over 
the bosom of the lake, and wraps the scene in premature darkness. 
Under this cover, the scout forms the bold purpose of leading 
his party direcdy into the fort. The difficulties and dangers of 
a passage through the midst of the French, so near their ad- 
vanced parties as to hear them converse, receive their challenges, 
and attract their fire, together with a hot pursuit, and the in- 
genuity of Hawkeye in laying his course through the fog, and 
preserving, or changing and resuming it, as circumstances re- 
quire, are described with great spirit. But what can be more 
ridiculous than this ; ' Duncan willingly relinquished the support 
of Cora to the offered arm of Uncas, and Cora as readily 
accepted the welcome assistance.' You that have ever seen a 
North American Indian, imagine him, if you can, offering his 
arm to a lady, with all the politeness of a Parisian courtier ! 

Having entered the fort, there is a short breathing space, in 
which we have little to do, except to listen to the conversations 
of Heyward and Munro and his daughters, and the negotiations 
with me Marquis de Montcalm ; scenes, which are not very 
bad, but which yet serve to illustrate our former remark on the 
ill success of this writer in the elegant, or the pathetic, and 
generally in domestic dialogue, when compared with his great 
powers of describing violent action, and humorous character. 
But after the capitulation, we reenter upon active life, and our 
author is himself again. The massacre is given with probable 
conformity to the historical fact, and not minutely or shockingly 
detailed ; in truth, less is made of this historical horror than we 
had anticipated ; but the battle field, as seen and searched on 
the third day after the event, by the scout and his red associates, 
with Heyward, and Munro in quest of his lost daughters, is a 
powerful passage ; and the reflections of Hawkeye on the scene, 
are in admirable keeping. 

' " Nothing but vast wisdom and unlimited power should dare 
to sweep off men in multitudes," he added ; " for it is only the 
o»e that can know the necessity of the judgment ; and what is 
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there short of the other, that can replace the creatures of the 
Lord 1 I hold it a sin to kill the second buck afore the first is 
eaten ; unless a march in the front, or an ambushment, be con- 
templated. It is a different matter with a few warriors in open 
and rugged fight, for 't is their gift to die with the rifle or the 
tomahawk in hand ; according as their natures may happen to 
be, white or red. Uncas, come this way, lad, and let the raven 
settle upon the Mingo. I know, from often seeing it, that they 
have a craving for the flesh of an Oneida ; and it is as well to let 
the bird follow the gift of its natural appetite." 

' " Hugh ! " exclaimed the young Mohican, rising on the ex- 
tremities of his feet, and gazing intently in his front, frighten- 
ing away the raven to some other prey, by the sound and the 
action. 

' " What is it, boy ? " whispered the scout, lowering his tall 
form into a crouching attitude, like a panther about to take his 
leap ; " God send it be a tardy Frencher, skulking for plunder. 
I do believe * killdeer ' would take an uncommon range to day ! " ' 

Vol. ii. pp. 8, 9. 

The result of the search is a probable conclusion, that the 
young women are captured by Magua, and a pursuit is imme- 
diately undertaken, which occupies a great part of the second 
volume. Interest is given to this portion of the narrative by 
illustrating, with happy ingenuity, the wonderful sagacity and 
skill of the North American savage (in which the scout has 
learned to participate) in discovering and pursuing, like a hound 
upon the scent, ' the trail ' of a flying enemy. In expeditions 
of this character, civilized man has often been amazed at re- 
sults, which seemed to be the work of some superior intelligence ; 
although, in fact, they were only necessary deductions of the 
simplest reasoning imaginable applied to minute phenomena, 
which escaped the notice of the white man ; but which, by long 
habit, had become matters of familiar observation to the Indian. 
Thus, to take an example from our author, in the first place it 
is ascertained that Cora and Alice are not among the heaps of 
slain ; but pieces of Cora's veil are found adhering to the 
branches of two or three shrubs, as if torn off by the rapid 
motion of the wearer ; in the same direction an opening is ob- 
served in the underbrush, which skirts the adjoining wood, and 
the impression of a foot, which is soon recognised by certain 
marks for Magua's, is near it ; at a short distance in the forest, 
; the tooting we'pon of the singer ' is seen dangling from a thorn 
hush ; a little farther is the print of a woman's shoe, and a 
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trinket of Alice's lies upon the ground ; then we come to a sap- 
ling, about which horses have trodden ; and thence their track 
is plain into the broad path which runs ' away to the north, in 
full sweep for the Canadas.' The inference from these facts is 
irresistible, that Cora and Alice have not perished in the mas- 
sacre, but are again made captive by Magna, and are borne off, 
together with David Gamut, towards the Canadian frontier. A 
short extract will show the excellent manner in which this is 
managed by die author. 

' " Hugh ! " exclaimed Chingachgook, who had been occupied 
in examining an opening that had been evidently made through 
the low underbrush, which skirted the forest ; and who now stood 
erect, as he pointed downwards, in the attitude and with the air 
of a man who beheld a disgusting serpent. 

' " Here is the palpable impression of the footstep of a man ! " 
cried Heyward, bending over the indicated spot; " he has trod 
in the margin of this pool, and the mark cannot be mistaken. 
They are captives ! " 

' " Better so than left to starve in the wilderness," returned the 
scout ; " and they will leave a wider trail. I would wager fifty 
beaver skins to as many flints, that the Mohicans and I enter 
their wigwams within the month ! Stoop to it, Uncas, and try 
what you can make of that mocassin ; for mocassin it plainly is, 
and no shoe." 

' The young Mohican bent over the track, and removing the 
scattered leaves from around the place, he examined it with much 
of that sort of scrutiny, that a money dealer, in these days of pe- 
cuniary doubts, would bestow on a suspected duebill. At length, 
he arose from his knees, as if satisfied with the result of the ex- 
amination. 

' " Well, boy," demanded the attentive scout, " what does it 
say 1 can you make anything of the telltale 1 " 

' " Le Renard Subtil ! " 

' " Ha ! that rampaging devil again ! there never will be an 
end of his loping till ' killdeer ' has said a friendly word to him." 

' Heyward reluctantly admitted the truth of this intelligence, 
and now expressed rather his hopes than his doubts, by saying ; 

' " One mocassin is so much like another, it is probable there 
is some mistake." 

' " One mocassin like another ! you may as well say that one 
foot is like another ; though we all know, that some are long, 
and others short ; some broad, and others narrow ; some with 
high, and some with low insteps ; some in-toed, and some out ! 
One mocassin is no more like another, than one book is like 
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another ; though they who can read in one, are seldom able to 
tell the marks of the other. Which is all ordered for the best, 
giving to every man his natural advantages. Let me get down to 
it, Uncas ; neither book nor mocassin is the worse for having two 
opinions, instead of one." The scout stooped to the task, and 
instantly added, " you are right, boy ; here is the patch we saw 
so often on the other chase. And the fellow will drink when he 
can get an opportunity ; your drinking Indian always learns to 
walk with a wider toe than the natural savage, it being the gift 
of a drunkard, whether of a white or red skin. 'T is just the 
length and breadth, too ! look at it, Sagamore ; you measured 
the prints more thaa once, when we hunted the varments from 
Glenn's to the health springs." 

' Chingachgook complied, and after finishing his short exami- 
nation, he arose, and with a quiet and grave demeanour, he 
merely pronounced, though with a foreign accent, the word, 

« Magua." ' Vol. n. pp. 11—13. 

Although the pursuit is in general admirably managed, yet 
we cannot help thinking our author has occasionally exaggerated 
Indian ingenuity, and taxed white credulity a little too far. 
That an Indian should be able to follow up a forest trail con- 
tinuously from one end to the other, we can readily conceive ; 
but that after once leaving it, and paddling forty miles over a 
lake, he should be able to strike it again within a short distance 
from his landing place, with no better guide than a surmise of 
the general direction of the flight, and some knowledge of the 
localities, seems to us to approach the marvellous. We do not 
know, that it is going beyond nature to make Uncas divert the 
course of a rivulet for the purpose of inspecting its bottom, 
where the trail seems otherwise to have come to a premature 
end ; but is it not somewhat too ingenious to suppose, that the 
flying Indians should not only march in the stream, so as to 
conceal their track, but also, as if anticipating that the course 
of the rivulet might be turned, and its bottom thus be exposed, 
should tread in each other's footsteps with such admirable ac- 
curacy, and that under water too, as to leave but the trace of 
a single man ? 

With all the artifices of Magua to conceal his route, the trail 
is yet pursued with undeviating sagacity by Hawkeye and his 
comrades, until they find themselves in the vicinity of an Indian 
village, and there fortunately happen upon David Gamut, who 
was suffered by his captors to range about unharmed, in conse- 
quence of the superstitious feeling with which Indians are said 
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to regard idiots and madmen, among whom it is no wonder that 
the singing man was classed. From David they learn, that 
Cora is left in the custody of a neighboring tribe of Delawares, 
while Alice is confined by Magua among the Hurons. Hey- 
ward resolves to attempt her rescue ; and for this purpose in- 
troduces himself into the Huron village under the disguise of 
a Canadian doctor, and conjuror, of course, according to all 
Indian diplomas. In this capacity he is required by an aged 
chief to exorcise an evil spirit, of whom his daughter was pos- 
sessed ; and for this object he is led into a certain cave, where 
the sick woman lies, ana in which Alice also is confined. The 
scout likewise gains admission to the cave, under the disguise of 
a bear, having taken the liberty to borrow the dress from an 
Indian conjuror, who was fond of playing that part. 

We have then an interview between fleyward and Alice in 
the cave, during which Magua unexpectedly appears, and all 
hope of escape seems for the moment cut off; but the beaf 
enacts his part with so much sagacity, that Magua, while doubt- 
ing whether it be a bear or a conjuror, is made prisoner by 
his hug, and confined until Heyward has time to secure him 
more effectually. Alice is then borne off to the neighboring 
village of the Delawares. Magua meanwhile lies gagged and 
pinioned in the cave. The scout, having seen the lovers out of 
immediate danger, returns to the Huron village, in his bear's 
disguise, in order to rescue Uncas, who had been unfortunately 
made captive a short time before. This be effects, by inducing 
Uncas to put on the bearskin, while he himself assumes the 
dress of David, and persuades the master of sweet sound to sit 
in the place, and as nearly as possible in the posture of Uncas, 
until they should have time to effect their retreat. Thus ac- 
coutred, the scout boldly walks forth from the village, vociferat- 
ing a psalm as he goes, and is followed by the bear growling at 
his heels. 

These scenes we think are, upon the whole, the most excep- 
tionable in the book. From the time we come m sight of the 
' beaver settlement,' until we make our final exit from the Hu- 
ron village, we find a series of strange mistakes, extravagant 
impostures, and improbable situations, with which we are hardly 
carried along. We can agree to Heyward's supposing the huts 
of the beavers at a little distance to be human habitations, but 
cannot so readily consent to his taking the beavers themselves 
for men running on all fours ! And we cannot but be surprised, 
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that the remarkable and ungainly proportions of David should 
be so completely disguised by a little paint and an odd dress, as 
to cheat the senses of the keen eyed scout into a momentary 
belief, that it was a real Indian. We are next called upon 
to admit, that Heyward is suddenly transformed into a Canadian 
physician and juggler, with such entire success, as to elude the 
sagacity of Magua and others of the tribe to whom he was per- 
sonally known ; and that he was foolhardy enough to attempt 
this dangerous disguise with the conviction staring him in the face, 
that when called upon to exhibit a specimen of his skill, he must 
infallibly betray equal and entire ignorance of the black and of 
the healing arts. What can be more improbable, than that a 
stranger, without the slightest evidence of medical power beyond 
his own impudent assertion, should be at once entrusted with so 
delicate an operation as expelling the evil spirit from the sick 
daughter of a great chief; and this, too, after it had become cer- 
tain, from the capture of Uncas, that enemies were near ; and 
there was, therefore, the more cause to suspect danger lurking in 
this disguise. Yet we can more readily suppose all this, than 
that the scout should personify the bear with such consummate 
address, as to stagger the shrewd Magua with a doubt, whether it 
were not the shaggy monster himself. We are, moreover, quite as 
much at a loss to imagine the construction of the cave, wherein 
Alice and the sick woman are concealed, with its long galleries, 
numerous partitions, and secret trap doors, as we were to form 
a tolerable idea of the cavern at Glenn's. 

But the most beautiful absurdity is yet to come. When Alice 
is discovered by the scout, and the passage to her place of con- 
cealment is pointed out to Heyward, all burning with impatience 
as he is to rescue the fair captive from her thraldom, what think 
you the gallant Major does in the extremity of his ardor ? He 
rushes, not to the arms of his mistress, but to a little stream of 
water, which trickled out of the rock, in order to wash off his paint ! 
He is thus enabled to appear ' in the fine and polished lineaments 
with which he had been gifted by nature,' and seizes the delicious 
opportunity to make tender protestations of his passion and his 
hopes, instead of concerting some feasible plan of escape, and 
attempting it without delay. Perhaps, however, this is not much 
out of character. We always suspected the Major, from the 
time we first found him exercising his discretion in the choice 
of a route to William Henry, of being somewhat ' visited in his 
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intellects ; ' and aD his subsequent conduct only serves to con- 
firm the opinion. We are not much better satisfied with the 
manner in which the escape of Uncas is managed. David is 
required to do, little enough to be sure, but yet somewhat more 
than we esteem him competent to execute ; and we had rather 
trust the scout for a passable growl in his bearskin, than for 
such an imitation of the sweet melody of David, as to deceive 
even the untutored senses of a savage. What had become of 
that instinctive sagacity approaching almost to inspiration, which 
our author's natives were wont to have ? Where were the 
quick eyes, where were the sharp ears of the Hurons, that so 
many and so gross impositions were practised upon them with 
impunity by red skins and white ? 

We would not be understood, however, as condeming in toto 
this portion of the work. On the contrary, we find much to 
admire. The return of the successful war party with the scalps 
of the enemies they had slain, and Uncas a prisoner in their 
hands ; their triumphant reception ; the flight and surrender of 
Uncas ; the execution of the cowardly Huron ; the sudden 
return of Magua from the hunt ; his brief interview with Uncas ; 
the effect of his inflammatory eloquence upon the tribe ; and 
the scene in which he is released from his confinement in the 
cave, and receives intelligence of the escape of Uncas, and 
communicates to his warriors the impostures of ' La Longue 
Carabine,' are all conceived with power, and happily executed. 

The scene then shifts to the village of the Delawares, whither 
Magua goes to demand restitution of his prisoners, and a fine 
diplomatic talk is holden between him and their chief orator. 
From this, being among the best of our author's -Indian dialogues, 
we will make a short extract. 

« " The wise Huron is welcome," said the Delaware, in the lan- 
guage of the Maquas ; " he is come to eat his ' suc-ca-tush ' with 
his brothers of the lakes ! " 

' " He is come ; " repeated Magua, bending his head with the 
dignity of an eastern prince.' 

' " Is the face of my great Canada father turned again towards 
his Huron children ? " demanded the orator of the Delawares. 

' " When was it ever otherwise ! " returned Magua. " He 
calls my people ' his most beloved.' " 

' The Delaware gravely bowed his acquiescence to what he 
knew to be false, and continued ; 

' " The tomahawks of your young men have been very red ! " ' 
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' " It is so ; but they are now bright and dull ; for the Yen- 
geese are dead, and the Delawares are our neighbors ! " 

' The other acknowledged the pacific compliment by a graceful 
gesture of the hand, and remained silent. Then Magua, as if 
recalled to such a recollection, by the allusion to the massacre, 
demanded ; 

• " Does my prisoner give trouble to my brothers 1 " 

' " She is welcome." 

' " The path between the Hurons and the Delawares is short, 
and it is open ; let her be sent to my squaws, if she gives trouble 
to my brother." 

' " She is welcome," returned the chief of the latter nation, 
still more emphatically. 

' The baffled Magua continued silent several minutes, appa-. 
rently indifferent, however, to the repulse he had received in this 
his opening effort to regain possession of Cora. 

' " Do my young men leave the Delawares room on the moun- 
tains for their hunts ? " he, at length, continued. 

' " The Lenape are rulers of their own hills," returned the 
other, a little haughtily. 

' " It is well. Justice is the master of a red skin ! Why should 
they brighten their tomahawks, and sharpen their knives against 
each other ! Are there not pale faces for enemies ! " 

' " Good ! " exclaimed two or three of his auditors at the same 
time. 

4 Magua waited a little, to permit his words to soften the feel- 
ings of the Delawares, before he added ; 

' " Have there not been strange mocassins in the woods ? Have 
not my brothers scented the feet of white men ? " 

« " Let my Canada father come ! " returned the other, evasive- 
ly ; " his children are ready to see him." 

' " When the Great Chief comes, it is to smoke with the Indians 
in their wigwams. The Hurons say, too, he is welcome. But 
the Yengeese have long arms, and legs that never tire ! My young 
men dreamed they had seen the trail of the Yengeese nigh the 
village of the Delawares ? " 

' " They will not find the Lenape asleep." 

' " It is well. The warrior, whose eye is open, can see his 
enemy," said Magua, once more shifting his ground, when he 
found himself unable to penetrate the caution of his companion. 
" I have brought gifts to my brother. His nation would not go 
on the war path, because they did not think it well ; but their 
friends have remembered where they lived." ' 
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He then proceeds to make a judicious distribution of trinkets 
selected from the plunder of the fort. 

' This well judged and politic stroke on the part of Magua, was 
not without its instantaneous results. The Delawares lost their 
stern gravity, in a much more cordial expression of features ; and 
the host, in particular, after contemplating his own liberal share 
of the spoil, for some moments, with peculiar gratification, re- 
peated, with strong emphasis, the words — 

' " My brother is a wise chief. He is welcome ! " 
' " The Hurons love their friends .the Delawares," returned 
Magua. " Why should they not ! they are colored by the same 
sun, and their just men will hunt in the same grounds after death. 
The red skins should be friends, and look with open eyes on the 
white men. Has not my brother scented spies in the woods ? " ' 

p. 186. 

The hearts of the Delawares being quite melted by this 
munificence, Magua has no farther difficulty in procuring an 
acknowledgment of the fact, that the strangers whom he sought, 
had taken refuge in the village. When this is accomplished, 
he communicates the information, that one of the white fugitives 
is the grand enemy, La Longue Carabine. In consequence of 
this astonishing and portentous news, an assembly of the whole 
nation is called, and the several prisoners are arraigned before 
them, that their fate may be decided by Tamenund, an ancient 
warrior and sage, whose decrees were regarded among his peo- 
ple as the oracles of Manitto. The childish old chief, is with 
difficulty made to comprehend the nature of the appeal which 
lies before him, sufficiendy to decree, that Magua ' take his own 
and depart,' but that Uncas, who had been represented to him 
as an enemy and spy in the pay of the Yengeese, should be dealt 
upon by his own people at their pleasure. The instant this de- 
cree is pronounced Uncas is seized by the surrounding warriors, 
who begin to strip him for the torture ; but in the act the figure 
of a small tortoise is seen tattooed upon his breast. This was 
the ' totem,' or armorial device, of the Lenni Lenape, ' the 
Grandfather of Nations' (according to the modest account of 
Heckewelder and themselves), and admitted by the Delawares 
to be the ancient stock, from which the tribe of Tamenund was 
but a collateral sprout. The effect of this discovery is electri- 
cal. Chingachgook and his son were known to be the sole sur- 
viving remnant of that mighty race ; and Uncas, from a con- 
demned criminal, immediately becomes the chieftain of tho 
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tribe. By his representations Tamenund is made to perceive, 
that Magua cannot claim the right of a conqueror over enemies 
who had escaped from his power by the lawful stratagems of 
war, and who had thrown themselves on the hospitality of his 
nation ; and that Hawkeye had always been the friend and ally 
of the descendants of the Lenni Lenape. But Cora was a mere 
deposite in the hands of the Delawares, and her they were bound 
to render. Upon this right, Magua, who had been baffled at 
every turn, resolutely insists, and will listen to no terms of ran- 
som, not even to the life of La Longue Carabine, which is mag- 
nanimously offered in her behalf. He is therefore permitted to 
reclaim his pledge, and depart in peace ; but Uncas gives him 
notice, that ere long warriors will be upon his trail. According- 
ly the war-post is struck, and the death song sung, and two 
hundred Delaware warriors are in arms against the Hurons. A 
bloody fight ensues ; the Delawares are victorious, the Hurons 
nearly exterminated. Magua, seeing the battle lost, flies to the 
cave where Cora is concealed, pursued by Uncas, and Hey- 
ward, and the scout ; Cora is borne off by the Hurons, but the 
pursuers gain upon their steps ; finding escape with her impossi- 
ble, Magua draws his knife, and once more offers her to choose 
' the wigwam, or the knife, of Le Subtil.' He is yet hesitating 
to strike, when ' a piercing cry was heard above them, and Un- 
cas appeared leaping frantically from a fearful height. Magua 
recoiled a step, and one of his assistants, profiting by the chance, 
sheathed his own knife in the bosom of the maiden.' Before 
Uncas can recover himself from the fall consequent on his tre- 
mendous leap, he receives his death wound from Magua, who is 
in turn brought to the earth by the rifle of the scout. The book 
closes with the burial of Uncas and Cora, at the village of the 
Delawares. 

These hundred pages, from the entrance of Magua into the 
village of the Delawares to* the end of the tale, are wrought in 
part with a more delicate and in part with a bolder hand than 
any in the book. They possess unusual interest and much ex- 
cellence of execution. The appearance of the venerable Tame- 
nund, the patriarch of his tribe, ' an old, old man, whose locks 
were white as snow,' borne down with the weight of years, and 
loaded with the emblems of the achievements and renown of 
days long gone by, is a highly imposing and poetical vision. His 
feeble and dreamy attention to the scene before him, his perpet- 
ual recurrence to the events of his youth, and utter oblivion of 
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those of yesterday, his deep rooted and bitter prejudices against 
the pale faces, from whose arrival he dates the ruin of his race, 
are pll perfectly natural ; and his general demeanor during the 
examination of the prisoners is entirely consistent with his years 
and his honors. The several appeals of Magua, and Cora, and 
Uncas to the justice and magnanimity of the Delawares have a 
good deal of appropriate eloquence, and the whole scene is ad- 
mirably dramatic. But the pertinacity of Hey ward, in arrogat- 
ing to himself the title of La Longue Carabine, with the view 
of saving its real owner at the hazard of his own life, seems to 
be somewhat out of nature even for a hero of romance, consid- 
ering not only that there was enough of doubt and danger hang- 
ing over his own fate, but that the fate of the fair Alice also de- 
pended somewhat upon his. The anxiety of the scout, on the other 
hand, to maintain his personal identity against this unexpected 
impeachment, ' although it should cost him his scalp,' seems to 
us much more in character. The preparations for battle, and 
the battle itself, are given as our author usually gives scenes of 
that character, with much force and effect. We do not think 
the flight and death scene of Uncas and Cora, however, by any 
means the best part of it. It seems to us somewhat confused, 
partly owing perhaps to the hurry of the action, but ci; e.ly to 
our slender acquaintance with the geography of those parts, as 
derived from our author's descriptions ; and the death of Cora 
affects us no otherwise than as a striking incident which comes 
upon us by entire surprise, while we are yet looking lor the 
tomahawk of Uncas or the rifle of Hawkeye to interpose in her 
behalf. The funeral obsequies are probably thus minutely de- 
scribed as a means of illustrating the manners and customs of 
the Indians, which are very well depicted, here as elsewhere, 
throughont the book, excepting so far as the Delawares have 
been beautified beyond aboriginal •nature. 

The funeral of Cora reminds us of a considerable defect in 
the story, by bringing the old Colonel again to light. After he 
had arrived at the end of the trail, being found wholly unfit 
for service, he was stowed away for safe keeping in a beaver's 
hut, under the guardianship of Le Gros Serpent. Thence 
Chingachgook is made to thrust his head out now and then, 
and when the fight ensues, his rifle bears its part in the destruc- 
tion of the day. He does not do indeed all we had a right to 
expect from the Last of the Mohicans ; his glories are some- 
what too easily eclipsed by the rising sun of Uncas ; but still he 
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does enough in support of his own character to dignify his sor- 
rows and move our respect. The Colonel, on the other hand, 
having travelled a long journey with no other object than to find 
and rescue his lost daughters, does no one thing towards the ef- 
fecting of that object, but after burying himself with the beavers 
whilst others are fighting his battles, emerges again at last only 
to blubber over the grave of Cora. 

The greatest fault of this work upon the whole is a little 
overdoing of the very thing which constitutes its chief excel- 
lence. The incidents are too crowded ; there are too many 
imminent dangers and hairbreadth escapes; far too much of the 
same sort of excitement ; too many startling sights, and unearth- 
ly sounds, and amazing accidents. We scarcely set out ere we 
meet some shaggy monster thwarting our path ; and as we ad- 
vance ' on Horror's head horrors accumulate,' so that there is 
not a moment's feeling of ease and security, and comfortable re- 
creation from one end of our journey to the other. If a horror is 
not actually going on before our eyes we know at least that it is 
in preparation and not far off. There is a sort of perpetual con- 
sciousness that we are seated upon a barrel of gunpowder ; and 
after one grand explosion is past, instead of finding a fit occasion 
for thanking our stars that the danger is all over, we have only 
time to wonder what the conjurer will do next, before we find 
ourselves again up in the air. This results in part from the nature 
of the subject, scenes of war in a wilderness and among savages. 
But these might have been relieved, and their effect consequent- 
ly heightened, by the mixture of a little quiet domestic life, if our 
author had any turn that way ; a few in-door pictures something 
above those at the quarters of Colonel Munro, and a few strokes 
of humor, a little better, we should hope, than David's intolerable 
psalmody, would have been a prodigious improvement. At any 
rate, without the introduction of new characters, or material alter- 
ations of the scene, we might have been horrified, and alarmed, 
and astonished less frequently than we are, to great advantage. 
The Indians are admirable instruments of romance ; but our 
author works them to death. Besides he is constantly going 
out of his way to show us a series of unconnected, extraor- 
dinary spectacles, and to put his actors in strange postures 
and unusual situations, which contribute little to the develope- 
ment of their characters and nothing to the accomplishment of 
the plot, for the mere sake of a momentary effect. An exam- 
ple of this is the night scene near the fort after the articles of 
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capitulation had been signed, which were to take effect on the 
following day. A man wrapped in a martial cloak is seen to 
move at dead of night from the lodging of the French general ; 
he passes beyond the lines of the little city of tents, and halts 
before the walls of the fortress. From the interview with the 
sentinel we discover him to be Montcalm. Presently another 
military figure, whom we recognise for Munro, is seen to walk 
out upon the rampart ; and anon a low plash is heard in the 
waters of the neighboring lake, and a dusky being is seen to 
steal out of it. This we know to be Magua. These several 
movements are got up with great solemnity and circumstance, 
as if something of the last importance were to be acted. The 
leaders of the French, the English, and die Indian forces are 
mysteriously brought together at midnight, and we naturally ex- 
pect some great event which will forward the main action. In- 
stead of this Magua only points his rifle at Munro, Montcalm 
unexpectedly seizes it, and the Indian cries ' Hugh ! ' Now 
all this is very well told, and produces a little stage effect. 
But cut bono ? The effect is too manifesdy the sole motive 
for the scene ; and a good deal of machinery is put into opera- 
tion to produce it. The Frenchman is made to break his slum- 
bers and walk out of his marquise, and pass his sentinels and 
put himself to a world of trouble, ' in the dead vast and middle 
of the night,' for no imaginable end but to stand and look at the 
wall. The Englishman at the same instant sallies forth from 
his quarters, with no particular object in view but to go and 
look over the wall ; and the malignant Magua, thirsting for 
murder and revenge, seizes the opportunity to steal out with 
his rifle, why we know not, unless because he thinks it likely 
the English commander will want to look over the wall about 
that time. 

This is a species of jugglery, which we notice in the pre- 
sent instance, not because the instance is particularly excep- 
tionable, but because our author is too fond of playing off tricks 
merely to susprise us. Indeed it must be manifest from the 
abstract we have given, that the interest of this tale is sustained 
almost wholly by a series of such inventions ; and this is the 
case in a considerable degree with all the tales from the same 
hand. Now the interest so excited is by no means of the best 
sort, nor the talent requisite to produce it of the highest order ; 
and it is the more unpardonable in our author to resort to these 
subterfuges of poverty, because he has given abundant proof of 
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superior powers. It seems to be the result of a sort of aborigin- 
al taste, which delights in finery and glitter, and provided there 
be a dazzling effect, cares little whether it be produced by tinsel 
or gold. 

We intended to notice the Pioneers more particularly than 
our limits will now allow. This work, however, has been a 
long time before the public, and the reader will probably desire 
to view it at present only in its connexion with the Last of the 
Mohicans. Though composed, we presume, long before any 
tale founded upon the fall of Fort William Henry was thought 
of, it may yet be looked upon as a natural sequel to the 
later work. The scene is laid not far from the same tract of 
country, at a period subsequent to the American Revolution ; 
and both Hawkeye and Chingachgook reappear in its pages to 
act out, or nearly so, the remainder of their long and memorable 
lives. When we have heretofore spoken of the character of 
Nathaniel Bumppo as the most striking original of our author's 
drawing, it has been more perhaps with reference to his appear- 
ance as the Leatherstocking of the Pioneers than as the scout 
in the wars of 1757. The latter is a mere copy by the same 
hand, or rather a new draught of the same personage at a differ- 
ent period of life and under other circumstances ; and we can- 
not but think that it has something less of the spirit and raciness 
of originality. The story of the Pioneers, so far as it concerns 
Nathaniel, may be shortly told. After serving through the French 
wars, he had built for himself a hut near the shores of the Otsego 
Lake, then an uninhabited wilderness, and there lived a hunter's 
life, unmolested for many years by the noisy tread of civiliza- 
tion, and depending wholly for subsistence upon his rifle and his 
rod. At length Marmaduke Temple became the ostensible owner 
of this tract ; and forthwith the forests began to be cleared, and 
roads to be laid out, and mills to be erected, and all the other 
appendages of a settlement to appear; in short, the village 
of Templeton grew up almost in a night, and was standing in full 
view from the hut of the Leatherstocking. This was a sore 
grievance to Natty ; but he continued still to pursue his old habits 
as far as scarcity of game and the frequency of the ' clearings ' 
would permit, and found a solace for these great evils in the so- 
ciety of his old friend Chingachgook, who meanwhile had been 
christianized by the Moravians, and had assumed the baptismal 
name of John ; whence he was commonly known among the 
nllagers by the name of Indian John, being probably the only 
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aboriginal inhabitant of Judge Temple's domain. As no one 
but Indian John and a youth named Oliver Edwards, who 
had appeared somewhat mysteriously in the neighborhood, was 
ever permitted by the Leatherstocking to see the inside of his 
hut, a restless curiosity grew up among the people of Templeton 
to discover the cause of all this mystery. At last a certain 
'Squire Doolittle, being a justice of the peace, and strongly sus- 
pecting some secret conspiracy against the power of the county, 
suffered his regard to the public good to carry him so far as to visit 
the hut at a time when he knew its mysterious occupants were 
away. On finding the hounds of Leatherstocking tied near 
the door, the same public spirit compelled him to cut the 
thongs by which they were bound, taking care to do it with a 
knife lashed to a very long stick, and, after they had bounded 
far into the woods, to attempt a forcible entry of the hut. In 
this he did not succeed. But the hounds meantime had started 
a buck, which took to the lake where Natty, and Indian John, 
and young Edwards were fishing. This temptation was too 
strong for mere mortals to resist. So the buck was slain in 
the month of July, contrary to a certain statute in that case 
made and provided ; and all this passed before the eyes of Mr 
Hiram Doolittle. The consequence was, that a complaint was 
lodged against the Leatherstocking, and a search warrant issued 
under the pretence of seeking for the body of the slaughtered 
buck. But Natty's ideas of law were very limited ; the only 
legal maxim he had probably ever heard of was, that his hut 
was his castle ; and upon the strength of this he made bold to 
resist the process of the law ; in consequence of which the 
posse comitatus was summoned. But when the sheriff with his 
rabble arrived on the spot, he found nothing save a heap of smoul- 
dering ruins in the place of the hut ; Natty himself, however, per- 
ceiving the approach of the multitude, emerged from the neigh- 
boring wood and surrendered at discretion. An indictment being 
found against him, and a case clearly proved upon it, he was sen- 
tenced to thirty days' imprisonment besides a considerable fine. 
But Natty, having roamed the wilderness according to his pleas- 
ure during a long life, had no idea of spending thirty days in a 
palace, far less in a prison, and by the assistance of young Ed- 
wards he effected his escape. He was pursued into the woods, 
and found at last in a cave, where the whole secret of the hut 
is laid bare in the person of Major Effingham, under whom Natty 
had served through the French wars, and who was secreted by 
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his grandson, the pretended Oliver Edwards, in this spot. The 
necessity or object of the concealment is not very clearly ex- 
plained, and as the explanation has nothing to do with the Leath- 
erstocking, we shall not lay it before our readers. It is enough to 
know, that after all his troubles in the law seemed to be at an 
end, and his friend the young Effingham was married to the 
daughter of Judge Temple, and the youthful pair were desirous 
to rebuild the hut of the Leatherstocking, and render his last 
days comfortable and happy, the old man was one day seen for 
the last time with his rifle on his shoulder, and his pack on his 
back, followed by his faithful hounds, on his way to the Big 
Lakes, where he had heard there was ' the best of hunting, and 
a great range without a white man on it.' 

Our author informs us that the Pioneers was written expressly 
to please himself. From his repetition of Chingachgook and 
Nathaniel in the Last of the Mohicans, we presume it is still a 
favorite, and on this point we have the pleasure to agree with 
him. The numerous characters introduced to play their respec- 
tive parts in the rise and progress of Templeton, and whom we 
have no opportunity to notice, are drawn with great spirit and 
originality, and are precisely such a collection as we uniformly 
meet when we visit a young thriving village in the interior of our 
country. But the Leatherstocking is a natural, and yet highly 
poetical being, not only far above the ordinary run of fictitious 
personages, but even superior to the scout, whom we neverthe- 
less esteem highly. It is the same Nathaniel Bumppo ; but his 
native peculiarities are bolder in the full developement of a green 
old age, and rendered more striking by a judicious contrast. 
His description of the Catskill is much in the style of the 
scout's description of Glen's, which we have quoted above ; 
but we think it better, and regret that our limits will not permit 
us to extract it ; and but for the same cause we could make ex- 
tracts to great advantage from any of the several scenes in 
which this son of the wilderness is brought into collision with 
civilization, and made the subject of laws and customs entirely 
adverse to those of the woods. 

Chingachgook, as he appears in the Pioneers, is very much 
such a humbled, long haired, half civilized, and drunken 
Indian as we have often seen, with some little remnant of his 
ancient glories about him. His death scene, in which, not- 
withstanding his supposed conversion to Christianity, he is 
plainly relapsing into the faith of his fathers, looking forward 
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to the happy hunting grounds where he shall rejoin the spirits 
of his tribe, is very well done ; as are several other passages 
designed to exhibit the apparent incapacity of the red man to 
conceive the religion of the whites. The attitude of the 
Indian, for example, in the following short extract, is not more 
characteristic of his nation, than the entire opposition of the 
feeling which accompanies it to the meek spirit of Christianity. 

' " John," said the divine, when the figure of Judge Temple 
disappeared, the last of the group, " tomorrow is the festival of 
the nativity of our blessed Redeemer, when the church has ap- 
pointed prayers and thanksgivings, to be offered up by her chil- 
dren, and when all are invited to partake of the mystical ele- 
ments. As you have taken up the cross, and become a follower 
of good, and an eschewer of evil, John, I trust I shall see you 
before the altar, with a contrite heart, and a meek spirit." 

' " John will come," said the Indian, betraying no surprise, if 
he did not understand all the terms used by the other. 

' " Yes," continued Mr Grant, laying his hand gently on the 
tawny shoulder of the aged chief, " but it is not enough to be 
there in the body only ; you must come in the spirit, and in truth. 
The Redeemer died for all, for the poor Indian, as well as for the 
white man. Heaven knows no difference in color ; nor must 
earth witness a separation of the church. It is good and profita- 
ble, John, to freshen the understanding, and support the waver- 
ing, by the observance of our holy festivals ; but all form is but 
stench, in the nostrils of the Holy One, unless it be accompanied 
by a devout and humble spirit." 

The Indian stepped back a little, and, raising his body to its 
utmost powers of erection, he stretched his right arm on high, 
and dropped his forefinger downward, as if pointing from the 
heavens, and striking his other hand on his naked breast, he said, 
with energy?— 

' " The eye of the Great Spirit can see from the clouds ; — the 
bosom of Mohegan is bare." 

' " It is well, John, and I hope you will receive profit and con- 
solation, from the performance of this duty. The Great Spirit 
overlooks none of his children ; and the man of the woods, is as 
much an object of his care, as he who dwells in a palace. I wish 
you a good night, and pray God to bless you." 

' The Indian bent his head, and they separated — the one to seek 
his hut, and the other to join the party at the supper table.' 

It is hardly fair, however, in giving the scene, to omit Ben 
Pump's nautical views of this subject. 
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' As he was opening the door, for the passage of the chief, he 
cried, in a tone that was meant to be quite consoling, 

' " The parson says the word that is true, John. If so be, that 
that they took count of the color of a skin in heaven, why, they 
might refuse to muster on their books, a christian born, like my- 
self, just for the matter of a little tan, from cruising in warm lati- 
tudes ; though, for the matter of that, this damned norwester is 
enough to whiten the skin of a blackamoor. Let the reefs out of 
your blanket, man, or your red hide will hardly weather the night, 
without a touch from the frost." ' vol. i. pp. 106, 107. 

The Last of the Mohicans, we believe has generally been the 
more popular of these two books. But for ourselves, we still 
hold to the Pioneers, and trust our author will in future always 
write to please himself, although we are not sure we might not 
have as long a catalogue of errata to correct in this production, 
as in that which we have so copiously noticed, if time and space 
did not fail us. The truth is, we have concerned ourselves 
chiefly to notice our author's faults, because Mr Cooper is al- 
ready too far advanced to stand in need of our praise ; and we 
desire, not only that the public taste should be correct on the 
subject of our native literature, but also, if it be possible, and 
any suggestion of ours can effect it, to see something from this 
pen free from the numerous defects which deform its present 
productions, and every way worthy of the great powers and far 
spread fame of the American novelist. 



Art. X. — Sampson's Discourse and Correspondence with va- 
rious learned Jurists upon the History o/*^ the Law, with the 
Addition of several Essays, Tracts, and Documents relating to 
the Subject. Compiled and published by Pishey Thompson. 
Washington City. 8vo. pp. 202. 

Upon the leading article of this collection we have already 
commented at length in our fortyfifth Number ; and we have no 
reason to alter our opinion of its merits or utility. We have no 
doubt that it has had much influence, and been instrumental in 
'(ringing about that change, which is evident in the public mind 



